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GENERATORS in the South Meadow Plant of The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
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If Connecticut continues to follow the line of action already 
charted by its recently organized Defense Council, history will 


BOARD-OF DIRECTORS never record, as it must in the case of France, that the Governmental 









F. W. GILBERT C. H. Cuno ff and other leaders of this state were unwilling to come to grips with 
D. S. SaMMIs James E. Bryan § the threatened worldwide Nazi revolution. 

C. L. CAMPBELL A. M. ALLEN ; ; 

F. R. Hoapiey R. E. Parrchaap Formed some two months ago by Governor Baldwin, the Con- 
O. G. WiLuiaMs Epwin S. Topp § necticut Defense Council during its first half dozen meetings has 
H. G. Exuis Epwin Pucstey ff already developed a constructive program and inaugurated action 
H. H. Rapp F. H. Montcomery ff toward the fulfillment of its worthy purpose. In the Governor’s 
F, C. Luce A. D. WiLson 






own words that purpose is “to further citizen activities in every pos- 
sible way to help the national defense program, paralleling such 
military activity as has become or may hereafter become necessary 
for the protection of American democracy, and to coordinate all 
activities of the state, both public and private, with the defense 
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Wison HH. Lee. . . . Agriculture | program of the State and Federal Governments”. Broadly conceived, 
W.H. Pease . . . . . . Traffic | the Council’s membership includes representatives of all branches 
F. S. CHase . Power and Waterways § of the state’s economic life known to be important in marshalling all 
JoHn H. Goss . . . . . Research | forces for utmost efficiency in the cause of national defense. The 


E. Kent Hupparp . . . Legislative 
F.S. CHaseE . . Highway Safety and 

Scenic Restoration 
James E. Byran ._ ..__ Foreign Trade 
C. F. Hotutster Finance and Taxation 


activities and groups represented include agriculture, consumers, 
finance, labor, industry, transportation, communication and _ public 
relations. 


Since the bitter lessons learned in 1917 and 1918 demonstrated 
the absolute necessity for shifting industrial preparedness quickly 
into high gear, an inventory of all production facilities was con- 
sidered among the first essentials. The questionnaire designed to 
accumulate this information was finally completed and mailed to 
manufacturers only after receiving the benefit of close scrutiny and 
suggestions of leading production executives in the several branches of 
industry likely to be active in the production of defense items. 
Althcugh laying no claim to perfection, and I doubt very much if 
the perfect questionnaire will ever see the light of day, this one 
seeks to discover the location of all usable equipment, skills and train- 
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The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
A YOUTHFUL PIONEER 


ROUD of its place among the 

pioneer manufacturers of Con- 

necticut is The Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company. Among fellow 
industries with a century or more of 
service, 60 years of life is not a long 
history, but The Hartford Electric 
Light Company definitely has a 
place among pioneer industries of 
Connecticut, not only because it was 
one of the earliest companies provid- 
ing electric service for entire com- 
munities, but because it has con- 
stantly been in the forefront of tech- 
nical and business developments that 
have brought the electrical industry 
from its first small beginnings to its 
present important place in industrial 
life. 

A large amount of the well-known 
Yankee initiative, and persistence in 
the face of discouraging obstacles, 
was displayed at the very beginning 
of the history of The Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company. Austin C. Dun- 


Editor’s Note. Sixty-fourth in a series of articles about Connecticut 
companies and their products. This is a story of pioneering production 
and increased usage of electrical energy within the span of a single life. 
It is the first article in the series about a public utility company, but 
we hope to publish others as the facts are made available. 


ham, first president of the company, 
having overcome the initial obstacles 
involved in starting a new company, 
decided in 1883 that this mysterious 
force should be removed from the 
realm of mere novelty and should be 
put to work for the community 
benefit. Accordingly, he arranged for 
the lighting of Hartford’s New Haven 
Railroad Station with the new arc 
lamps. There were, of course, the 
usual sceptics who doubted if the 
“new-fangled” lighting was practi- 
cal, and in addition, a conservatism 
that led the city council to refuse per- 
mission to set poles for carrying the 
wire through the streets. Wires were 
strung for several blocks over the 
roofs of buildings, and on April 7, 
1883, the lights were turned on for 
the Saturday night crowd that came 
to see the show. 


Said the Hartford Courant for 
Apzil 9, 1883: 


“The light is bright, not dazzling 
to eyes as it is tempered by the use 
of ground glass globes. Best of all, it 
is a steady light. There was an aggre- 
of twenty-one lights, with a 
line on the Union Street side, a 
double line within the depot, three 
lights in the restaurant on the east 
side. Never since it was built, not 
even in the daytime, has the ven- 
erable structure been so_ brilliantly 
lighted. The gas lights and even the 
locomotive headlights were dim and 
yellow by comparison. The lights 
have been placed there merely as an 
exhibit, and providing satisfactory, a 
contract will probably be made with 
the railroad companies for their con- 
tinuance.”’ 


gate 


From that day when, after two 
years of planning and struggle, the 


infant Electric Light Company made 


its bow before the public of Hartford, 
until today, when it has made Hart- 
ford one of the most completely elec- 
trified communities in the country, 
the pioneer spirit of Connecticut 
business has been in evidence in The 
Hartford Electric Light Company. 
Many of the practices that have ad- 
vanced the electrical art, or put elec- 
tricity to work in new fields, had 
their first application in Hartford. 
The table on page 3 lists a few of 
them. 


The forward looking and progres- 
sive practice of the Company was 
epitomized by Austin C. Dunham 
himself in this statement of policy 
made in 1915: 


“The steady and determined adop- 
tion of the newest and most improved 
methods known as developed from 
time to time which would give to the 
citizens of Hartford, at any point in 
its history, all the benefits of any 
inuprovements in the art at this time 
at the lowest prices possible . the 
effort being made constantly to give 
the public their full share in the 
advance of the art. 

This Yankee determination to lead 
the parade rather than to follow it has 
prevailed throughout its history, first 
under the leadership of its founder, 
then under his brother, $. G, Dun- 
ham who succeeded him, and up to 
the present date under the leadership 
of Samuel Ferguson the present presi- 
dent and chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Company. Both in 
leadership and in ownership, it has 
been a Connecticut enterprise, and 
despite the constant demands for 
capital to finance its rapid expansion 
it is still a local Connecticut enter- 
prise, with stock today more than 
80% held within the state. 





STORE LIGHTING greatly 
improved as an aid to mer- 
chandising 


Manufacturing Problems 


To its manufacturing problems, 
the company has given from the first 
its best in ingenuity, courage and 
foresight. Within the span of a single 
lifetime, generating capacity has been 
increased from the first installation 
of about 35 kilowatts capacity, to 
present generating facilities which 
total approximately 164,000 kilowatts 
of capacity, enough to handle with 
an ample margin of safety, even the 
demands that might be put upon them 
today by rapidly expanding industries 
needed for defense of the nation. Few 
industries have had to cope with 
such problems in maintaining produc- 
tive capacity. In the utility field, 
manufacturing capacity must be 
constantly in advance of demand. It 
cannot wait to follow it. 

Efficiency has kept pace with plant 
capacity, and the South Meadow 
Plant in Hartford is now one of the 
most efficient in the United States. 
That this accomplishment is not ac- 
cidental may be seen from the fact 
that The Hartford Electric Light was 
among the first to use many of the 
improvements in the art of generating 
electricity. In 1901, for example, the 
first steam turbine generator ever 
installed by a public utility company 
was unloaded in Hartford to replace 
less efficient reciprocating engines then 
in general use. That unit is now in 
the Westinghouse Museum in Pitts- 
burgh, after having served Hartford 
faithfully for eight years. It is still 
referred to affectionately by old- 
timers in the Company as old “Mary 
Ann.” Again, in 1923, under the 
progressive leadership of Samuel Fer- 
guson, the present president, The 









Some Hartford Electric 
Lisht Go. FIRSTS 


Editor’s Note. List of Accomplishments below are said to 
have been pioneer developments in the public utility field. 


1. To transmit three-phase, alternating current voltage any 
considerable distance. 

2. To use aluminum for conductors in transmission lines. 
3. To operate a polyphase motor. 

4. To place cooling coils for oil in power plant trans- 
formers in tail-race. 

5. To operate successfully in parallel alternators at differ- 
ent power plants. 

6. To install a 3-wire, 60-cycle rotary converter. 

7. Simultaneously with Boston Electric Co., enclosed car- 
bon arc lamp given trial for street lighting. 

8. To operate AC series enclosed carbon arc lamps with 
constant current transformers. 

9. To use storage battery in connection with hydraulic 
plant, making it possible to store for peak load requirements. 
10. To install as feeders cable drawn in ducts instead of 
Edison tubes. 

11. Installation of electric baking ovens for japanning. 
(For the Gray Automatic Telephone Company) 

12. To use steam turbine generators. 

13. To install experimental mercury turbine; to install 
commercial mercury turbine. 

14. To introduce comprehensive trial plan for installing 
electric ranges. 

15. To give a Customers’ Dividend. 

16. To issue Credit Certificates to its customers. 





Hartford Electric Light Company in- 
stalled the first experimental mercury 
vapor boiler and turbine installed for 
a public utility, and in 1928, in the 
South Meadow plant, installed the 
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first commercial mercury boiler and 
turbine. This unit is still in use, 
playing an important part in main- 
taining the high record of produc- 
tive efficiency of that plant. 








SOUTH MEADOWS STATION 
—Chief source of power of the 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 


Transmission and Distribution 


Unlike other types of business, the 
public utility cannot delegate to 
others the transportation of _ its 
product to the points of final use. 
While purely manufacturing prob- 
lems were being met, new methods 
were found to improve transmission 
and distribution of electricity. The 
Hartford Electric Light Company is 
also said to be the first to operate 
alternators successfully at different 
power plants in parallel and to use 
aluminum conductors in its power 
lines. 

Less spectacular, but fully as im- 
portant as these obvious achievements, 
has been the constant and steady im- 
provement of distribution systems to 
insure continuous service to all cus- 
tomers at all times. As an example of 
the magnitude of the problems in 
this field, the South Meadow plant 
and distribution lines were seriously 
affected by the great flood of 1936. 
Steam generating plants must, of 
course, be located at the water’s edge, 
because of the need for tremendous 
quantities of water condensing pur- 
poses. (South Meadow Station uses 
as much water in two months as 
is used by the entire city of Hartford 
in a year.) Changes involving large 
sums were made at South Meadow 
and elsewhere to put vital manufac- 


turing and distribution equipment 


above the highest flood level. As a 
result, 


the flood in 1938 did not affect 





the generating plant, and downtown 
Hartford was not deprived of electric 
power. 


Extending Uses of Electricity 


Still another phase in the contin- 
uous effort to give the public 
their full share in the advance of the 
art...” involves the exploration of 
new fields for putting electricity to 
use. From its first tentative use as a 
superior means of providing artificial 
light, electricity has expanded the 
number of its uses in countless ways, 
for industry, commerce and_ the 
home. Here again, Yankee initiative 
is not content to follow the trend, but 
points the way, as it has done con- 
stantly in this Connecticut utility. 
Before Hartford factories had given 





















much thought to the possibilities of 
this new form of power as an alter- 
native to their own direct steam power, 
Mr. Dunham decided that electricity 
had an economically sound service to 
offer to factories. Since more water 
power was being generated than could 
be used except at peak periods, he 
made a proposal to Billings & Spencer 
Company in 1900 that their power 
requirements be handled for a year 
by means of the utility’s electricity, 
with a guarantee that the cost should 
not exceed that for steam. The ex- 
periment was tried, and after the trial 
year a satisfactory plan was worked 
out for the sale of industrial power 
on a metered basis. 

This first step in the direction of 
providing constant, dependable power 
to Hartford industries was the open- 
ing phase of a development that has 
had much to do with the success of 
Hartford as a manufacturing center. 
In 1906 engineers of The Hartford 
Electric Light Company designed and 
built for the Gray Automatic Tele- 
phone Company the first electric 
japanning oven ever put in service. 
Today electricity is widely used in 
Hartford’s industries for heat as well 
as light and power. In metal working 
plants electric heat treating furnaces 
speed up the output of machines and 
parts by providing intense heat, under 
accurate control, with a minimum of 


A MODERN model 
electric kitchen 
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handling. Several of Hartford’s lead- 
ing factories do all heat-treating of 
metal electrically. The uses of elec- 
tricity for industrial purposes in 
Hartford are unusually wide, because 
of initiative in developing their use 
and low rates for industrial service. 


Increasing Use In Homes 


For homes as well as for business 
and industry, the aim has been not 
only to provide power for better ways 
of doing things, at an economical cost, 
but also to make the necessary ap- 
pliances available. As early as 1911, a 
number of Hartford homes were al- 
ready enjoying electric cooking, 
although electric ranges were largely 
unknown elsewhere. Finding no suit- 
able appliance for the purpose, the 
Company had set about the business 
of designing and making one on an 
experimental basis. 

The problem of making new serv- 
ices available also involved pioneering 
efforts in the direction of lowering 
the cost of electricity to perform 
those services. It was recognized that 
lowering of rates would enable more 
people to use electricity for more 
tasks, and would speed up the devel- 
opment of new uses on a wide scale. 
Until 1922, The Hartford Electric 
Light Company, in common with 
utilities elsewhere, had charged a flat 
rate per kilowatt-hour for electricity. 
Recognizing the fact that added elec- 
tricity could be provided for homes 
already served at lower cost, and the 
fact that lower prices would, in turn, 
encourage added use, Samuel Fer- 
guson put into effect an “inducement 
rate” under which electricity for re- 
frigeration, cooking, water heating 
and other important services, could 
be bought at unit prices that became 
progressively less as use increased. 
His faith that this reduction in unit 
cost of electricity would increase use 
sufficiently to offset the voluntary re- 
duction of revenue, was justified by 
the rapid growth of electrical usage 
in Hartford’s homes. Hartford fam- 
ilies were quick to see the opportuni- 
ties in “earning” a lower unit price 
by added use, and have continued to 
make electrical improvements. Fur- 
thermore, the use of electricity is de- 
termined not only by the cost of the 


MODERN EQUIPMENT has 
meant a constantly lowering 
electric rate 


service, but also by the cost of the 
appliances needed to use it. In 1933 
Mr. Ferguson decided to try a novel 
plan of making electric ranges avail- 
able to his customers on a rental basis. 
The experiment was enthusiastically 
welcomed by the Hartford public, 
and received nation-wide recognition. 
Other plans for low budget terms on 
appliances were also made available. 
Today, 70% of Hartford families use 
electric refrigeration, and the use of 
electric cooking and water heating is 
much higher than the national average. 
The average price per kilowatt-hour 
for electricity used in Hartford homes 
has dropped more than 60% in the 
past twenty years, and the average 
use has risen more than 400%, as low- 
priced electricity has absorbed more 
and more of the home tasks. 


Public Relations 


The fact that practically all mem- 
bers of the public within its territory 
are customers of any public utility, 
makes its public relations problem a 
very important one. Inquiry among its 
customers, and comments from local 
and national figures indicate that the 
public relations of the Hartford Com- 
pany are outstandingly favorable. This 
too, has been due to progressive view- 
points on the part of management, 
recognizing at all times the responsi- 
bilities it has toward the public as well 
as those to its stockholders and 
employees. 

In this connection, The Hartford 
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Electric Light Company initiated a 
plan for distributing benefits from 
good business years in the form of a 
customer dividend. This plan of 
sharing surpluses was begun in 1925, 
with the dual purpose of allowing 
customers, stockholders, and employees 
to share in the earnings of prosperous 
years, and yet protect their interests 
in time of poor business. Mr. Ferguson 
was the first public utility executive 
to use this plan of customer dividends. 
This “Customer Dividend” has been 
made possible in several years, the most 
recent distribution being in July, 1940. 

As the result of its accomplishments 
in the manufacturing, commercial and 
public relations fields, The Hartford 
Electric Light Company rceeived the 
Charles A. Coffin Medal in 1933 “In 
recognition of its distinguished con- 
tribution during the year Nineteen 
Hundred Thirty-Three to the devel- 
opment of electric light and power 
for the convenience of the public and 
the benefit of the industry.” This is 
the highest award made to companies 
in the electric utility industry. 

The present officers of the Company 
are: S. Ferguson, President and Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors; T. H. 
Soren, Vice President; J. E. Lynch, 
Vice President; R. D. Cutler, Vice 
President; A. D. Barney, Vice Presi- 
dent and General Counsel; E. S. Nut- 
ting, Secretary-Treasurer; L. D. Way, 
Assistant Treasurer; B. C. Gable, 
Assistant Secretary; C. E. Poehnert, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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HAILED AT LS. CONVENTION 


REDICTING a considerable in- 

crease in business for the jeweler 

during the remainder of 1940, 
Craig D. Munson, Vice President and 
Sales Manager, in addressing the re- 
cent sales convention of the Inter- 
national Silver Co., pointed out sev- 
eral indications of an impending sales 
rise. 


Said he: “There are more people 
now of marriageable age than at any 
time in history. This group, all be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 30, numbers 
over twenty-three million, and it 
represents a tremendous new market, 
with at least one and one-half million 
weddings already announced for this 


fall. 


“Greater advertising stress in the 
jeweler’s interests will place him in a 
better position to compete for the 
consumer dollar, and the new surge 
of prosperity due to the release 
in wages of the enormous arma- 
ment appropriations will considerably 
strengthen all including jewelry. 


“Silverware sales are particularly 
due for an increase, and indications 
are already apparent that 1940 will far 
exceed any year in the history of the 
business in sales achievement.” 


In welcoming the more than 250 
salesmen who attended the convention, 
President E. C. Stevens announced the 
keynote:—“Hats Off to the Past— 
Coats Off to the Future!” 





GEORGE MORRISON 


Particular greetings were extended 
by him to the Canadian representa- 
tives who were attending their first 
company convention as a group. 


Commenting upon the threatening 
situation abroad, Mr. Stevens made a 
plea for cool heads, calm and straight 
thinking, and a resolution by ll 
Americans not to contribute by word 
or deed to the fostering of unreason- 
able fear or panic. 


Highlight of the convention was 
the announcement that 1940 adver- 
tising will be greater than the record- 
setting 1939 campaign. Already by 
far the largest in the silverware indus- 
try, the new campaign ranks at the 
very top of all national campaigns in 
the interest of the jeweler. 


George Morrison, Advertising Man- 
ager, announced that with the addi- 
tion of “Fun in Print,” summer 
radio show, year ’round radio is now 
maintained by International for the 
first time in silverware history. This 
is the only major radio program for 
the jeweler. 


A series of special exhibits around 
the convention hall included interest- 
ing market information. 


One under the heading: —“America 
Only 1/5 Sold” pointed out that four 
out of five of America’s thirty million 
families haven’t even adequate silver 
—that 1,095 meals are served in 30 
million homes every year—that in 
1939 the equivalent of only six million 
26-piece sets of silverplate were 
bought—and that there are more 
people now of marriageable age than 
at any time in history. 


Another exhibit comparing  flat- 
ware sets of ten years ago with those 
of today emphasized the extra pieces 
in today’s sets without any increase in 
the purchase price. Increased Con- 
sumer values were attributed to 
greater production efficiency, and a 
steady increase in volume brought 
about by improved salesmanship and 
increased national advertising. 


Sixty-seven tons of dealer advertis- 


ing were shipped by International 
during 1939, and with the multitude 
of new catalogs, folders, displays, 
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CRAIG D. MUNSON 


counter cards, newspaper mats and 
other merchandising ideas announced 
during the convention that total will 
undoubtedly be better in °40. 

Altruistic window displays, a new 
idea introduced on April 1, intended 
to promote the sale of all jewelry 
items as well as silverware, were re- 
ported outstandingly successful with 
more than 350 dealers already making 
regular use of this new service. 

Other convention speakers included: 
Roy C. Wilcox, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent; A. L. Zeitung, Director of Flat- 
ware Sales; Maltby Stevens, General 
Manager of Flatware Manufacturing; 
Ann Batchelder, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal; Raymond Rubicam and Don- 
ald Payne, of Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
E. Kent Hubbard, Chairman of the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
and President of the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut, welcomed 
the salesmen in behalf of the State of 
Connecticut. 

A special production of the sum- 
mer radio show, “Fun In Print”, fea- 


tured Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, noted 
raconteur and musician, quizzing 
members of the sales staff on the 


material presented at the meeting as 
a summary of the convention. 
Six hundred and forty International 


(Continued on page 9) 
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INTERNATIONAL SILVER 


CONVENTION = 1940 


An Address by EVARTS C. STEVENS, President 
International Silver Company, Meriden. 


HIS is a great occasion. It is 
the first time in ten years that 
we have had a general sales 
meeting comprising all divisions and 
the first time, I think, in the history 
of the Company that we have had our 
Canadian representatives with us in 
a general sales meeting. The planning 
of such a meeting is in itself an under- 
taking because, to be effective, it must 
be outstanding, and to be outstanding, 
it must, when it is over, leave with 
each one of us an impression of our 
institution and its possibilities that 
will mean even greater opportunity 
for progress than we have ever known. 
It has been suggested that I talk 
about our company this morning... 
its history, progress, present position, 
and opportunities for future progress 
and development. Those of you who 
know me, and that I guess includes 
everyone here... know that there is 
no subject that could appeal more to 
me. I hope that you will forgive a pos- 
sible tendency to repeat things that 
you have heard me say before, with 
the thought that some of them might 
be worthy of the repetition. 

International Silver Company is the 
result of the merging in 1898 of four- 
teen silverware manufacturing con- 
cerns, each of which had an enviable 
and honorable record running back 
into the early and middle years of the 
19th century. Nearly every one of 
these companies had established lines 
of products that were nationally, and 
many of them internationally known 
at that time. 

All of the original Rogers marks 
were there ...so well known on silver 
plated flatware: 

1847 Rogers Bros. 
Wm. Rogers & Son 
1865 Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. 


Off to Tomorrow.” 





EVARTS C. STEVENS 


Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co. 
*% Rogers & Bro. 
Rogers 
together with Holmes & Edwards 
Inlaid; also most of the outstanding 
lines of silverplated holloware of that 
day including: 

Meriden Britannia Company 

Meriden Silverplate Company 

Wilcox Silverplate Company 

Derby Silver Company and 

Barbour Silver Company 
as well as the sterling lines of 

Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 

Wilcox & Evertsen and 

Barbour Silver Company. 

It is interesting to record at this 
point that one of the silverplated flat- 
ware marks acquired—Eagle Wm. 
Rogers *—was used on coin silver 
flatware by Wm. Rogers as early as 
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Editor’s Note. Mr. Stevens’ talk to the company’s first all- 
inclusive sales convention in ten years combines interesting 
historical kernels with factual data on accomplishment, a 
note of caution on troublesome times and genuine enthusiasm 
to set the convention keynote, ‘Hats Off to Yesterday—Coats 













1830, seventeen years before he per- 
fected his silverplating process to a 
point where he was willing to apply 
the family name to the product. Coin 
silver was at that time in the market 
what sterling is today; that is, the 
quintessence of desire, and contained 
from 800 to 900 parts of pure silver 
as against sterling silver’s 925 which is 
defined by law. From this you will 
see that our heritage of craftsmanship 
in solid silver goes back well over a 
century. 

We might discuss indefinitely the 
histories of our predecessors as it is a 
fascinating subject, but most of our 
time must be devoted to the Company 
of today and its problems. An impres- 
sive historical background is a splendid 
asset for any Company, and we can 
capitalize on it. But we can’t live in 
or on the past, but only through an 
alert understanding and _ intelligent 
solving of current problems. 

Just a brief glance at the evolution- 
ary process that has taken place dur- 
ing the forty years of our company’s 
life and then we can attack the imme- 
diate and pressing problems of this 
year of Grace. 

As we have seen, International Sil- 
ver Company was made up of several 
different companies, each of which 
had been an important factor in the 
industry. The first Board of Directors 
and staff of Officers was made up 
almost entirely of men who had been 
the principals in these various prede- 
cessor companies. Practically every 
factory manager was a member of the 
Board and had formerly been the chief 
operating executive of his company. 
Each factory operated almost inde- 
pendently under a loose control from 
the General Office, and each manager 
was in complete charge of both sales 












and manufacturing activity. This 
managerial setup remained in force 
almost without change until about ten 
years ago, although the administrative 
and executive control of the Board of 
Directors had tightened considerably, 
particularly in establishing general 
company policies and in centralizing 
to a degree the control of purchasing, 
trafic and manufacturing activities. 

In 1930 came a radical departure 
in organizational setup, entirely dif- 
ferent from any previous conception. 
Selling responsibility was divorced en- 
tirely from the factories and from the 
home organization in Meriden and was 
placed on the shoulders of five divi- 
sional managers located at major 
points about the country, and respon- 
sible only to the President of the Com- 
pany. This experiment lasted for five 
years and was discontinued because it 
became entirely evident that it was 
cumbersome, inefficient and expen- 
sive. 

We now have what we believe to 
be a happy compromise between the 
old and the new, which is much 
simpler in its ramifications and has 
given us the opportunity to work 
much more closely together as a 
group, and has given you gentlemen 
from the field the opportunity which 
did not exist before, of knowing all of 
us here in Meriden intimately, and 
working with us to much better ad- 
vantage. 

The years ahead may bring further 
evolution, but if the present spirit of 
mutual confidence, tolerance and re- 
spect continues to prevail, we need 
have no worry about administrative 
forms and setups. 

As I have said in introducing 
Mr. Hubbard . . . International Silver 
Company is a very important factor 
in Connecticut industry. It can be 
said with equal truth that it is an 
important factor in national indus- 
try. While we do not approach United 
States Steel or General Motors in size, 
we are still by far the largest producer 
in our own field, not only in the 
United States, but unquestionably in 
the world. Because of this fact, and 
because of the great variety of our 
products, and because some of our 
products are of necessity used three 
times a day by practically every one, 
we are probably as thoroughly inter- 
woven in the fabric of every day 
American life as any of the industrial 
giants ten to fifty times our size. 

There are other ramifications to our 
activities which you have perhaps not 
thought to analyze, which serve to 


bind us further as an essential part 
into this great fabric of American in- 
dustrial civilization, and the facts 
that we are about to discuss are as 
true of all manufacturing concerns to 
a greater or lesser degree. Particularly 
is it true of those who are substantial 
users of materials and supplies as well 
as large employers of labor. 

Perhaps the best way to analyze 
these activities is through a breakdown 
of our sales dollar. In 1939 Interna- 
tional Silver Company had a net sales 
volume of $17,021,399.16, and for 
the purpose of discussion, we are going 
to break that down into a list of cer- 
tain major items as follows: 


Wages and salaries $7,502,794 
Materials 4,084,523 
Supplies 1,051,855 
Chests and cases 797,244 
General expense 845,675 
Advertising 1,209,955 
Depreciation 277,075 
Taxes 636,879 

Net profit $ 837,693 


Out of this net profit we paid 
dividends amounting to $721,541, 
leaving $116,152 to be carried to 
earned surplus. 

Now let us go back and discuss in 
turn each of these items, any one of 
which is a very substantial amount... 

$7,502,794, or 44% of the total, in 
wages and salaries! What becomes of 
that? Well, it not only supports some 
five thousand people and their fam- 
ilies, but it goes a long way toward 
supporting the towns of Meriden and 
Wallingford by making the operations 
of merchants, professional people and 
others in those particular places pos- 
sible and profitable, and through the 
taxes that are paid by its recipients, it 
aids substantially in the support of 
school teachers, firemen, policemen 
and all other public servants, as well 
as the maintenance of public buildings. 
The company’s local taxes help ma- 
terially in the same function. 

$4,084,523, or 24% of the total for 
materials! Does it occur to you that 
a large percentage of this amount is 
paid out in the form of salaries and 
wages by the suppliers of our ma- 
terials? Most of the value in tin, 
nickel, copper and other materials is 
arrived at by the application of human 
effort through the mine, smelter, and 
rolling mill to the ultimate purchaser. 
So, here is another four million dollars 
or more that goes out from our sales 
dollar to perform its function of sup- 
porting thousands more of humanity, 
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some of them far away from Meriden. 

$1,051,855, or 6.1% of the total 
for supplies . . . which includes coal. 
water and electricity . . . although 
over seven hundred thousand is in 
manufacturing supplies! Here is an- 
other tidy little sum that again per- 
forms its function in the same man- 
ner because the major cost of our sup- 
plies is again in applied human effort. 

Chests and cases—$797,244, or 
4.6% of the total! This is a substantial, 
and some of us think a tremendous 
sum...to pay just for containers in 
which to display our merchandise, and 
which add no real intrinsic worth to 
the goods... but, it seems necessary 
and the amount expended supports 
another multitude because most of the 
cost is still in applied human effort. 

General expense — $845,675 or 
4.9%. This represents a variety of 
items and in the aggregate is sub- 
stantial. Without question it performs 
the same function in supporting a 
large number of people. 

Advertising—$1,209,955, or 7.1% 
of the total! Here is another big one. 
How much we get in value received 
from this expenditure none of us 
knows precisely but it has appeared as 
a good investment during the past few 
years. I will let your imagination con- 
jure up the multitude that it supports 
including the principals and employees 
of the agencies, the magazines, and 
the broadcasting company. 

Depreciation—$277,075, or 1.6%. 
This is not an actual expenditure but, 
as you know, is the amount set up 
annually against obsolescence of build- 
ings, machinery and equipment. It 
does quite often approximate the 
amount spent during the year for re- 
placement in these classifications. 

Taxes—$636,879, or 3% of the 
total . . . quite a nice fat figure and 
growing every year, largely because of 
Social Security, a direct tax against 
operations that did not exist until 
1936 and in 1939 amounted to 
$319,000. I do not-need to tell you 
about the tribe that feeds on taxes. 
That also is growing. 

It is very interesting to record that 
our total direct taxes in 1929 were 
$345,752, barely more than half of 
the amount spent in 1939, and of this 
1929 amount, a much larger portion 
was in income taxes because of a 
larger sales volume and greater net 
profit in that year. A comparison, 
with the amount of income taxes 
eliminated from both years, shows an 
increase from $154,310 to $485,434, 
or more than threefold. . . 
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Now to this great army of people 
dependent for their happiness and 
prosperity on the progress of our com- 
pany, add a few thousand stockholders, 
plus several thousand dealers, and 
wholesalers, and their people, and you 
have a complete picture! It is a picture 
of free American enterprise at work 
and to every one of us it should be a 
challenge and an inspiration together 
with a real appreciation of our indi- 
vidual responsibility to work for its 
preservation. 

It doesn’t strike the reformer and 
politician that way. Their constant 
chant condemns American industry 
and industrial management for all of 
the ills that have befallen our people 
during the past decade. 

It reminds me of the grasshoppers 
deriding and maligning the ants. Like 
the ant, the average American man- 
ufacturer is busy making and improv- 
ing his products, and fighting for his 
share of the consumer dollar. He has 
no time to sit up nights planning the 
exploitation and abuse of workmen 
who after all represent the bulk of his 
market. Most American business men 
are too smart to abuse and trample 
upon their best customers, and yet un- 
fortunately that is just what a large 
part of the American people have been 
led by demagogues to believe that they 
are doing. 

I believe that this sentiment is 
changing, possibly because of the nat- 
ural law of reaction but for the sake 
of our future happiness and progress 
it must change more rapidly. 

It is contended by some leaders of 
industry that we should hire high 
pressure public relations managers and 
even advertising agencies to shout out 
virtues from the housetops and edu- 
cate the public, if you please, to love 
industrial management. 

The philosophy of our management 
is somewhat different! We believe that 
if a manufacturer’s product is right 
and that if he is fair, intelligent and 
straightforward in his dealings with 
customers, his sources of supply, and 
his own people, his public relations 
problem will take care of itself. Such 
virtues will invariably radiate outward 

. . “Ye shall know them by their 
fruits”. 

Now I like to think that these vir- 
tues are characteristic of our organ- 
ization and I really believe that they 
are, and I am sure that because they 
have been our guiding principles, we 
have made and are today, making the 
progress of which we are all proud. 
But . . . although we are all proud of 


this progress, let us accept it in the 
spirit of humility, realizing that we 
shall continue to progress only as we 
deserve it. 

Again I quote, as I have repeatedly 
in talking to some of you during the 
past few years, from Charles Evans 
Hughes . . . “Every day puts at risk 
all that has been gained. The greater 
the apparent achievement, the more 
serious is the risk of loss. The farther 
you have climbed, the more disastrous 
the fall.” 

“You have been vigilant; it re- 
mains to be yet more vigilant. You 
have been faithful, but fidelity is an 
active virtue which demands its daily 
response in energetic service.” 

Now that we have purged ourselves 
in advance, and never forget that that 
warning is given in deadly earnest, we 
shall have to indulge in a little boast- 
ae 

International Silver Company today 
is in the strongest position in the sil- 
verware industry that it has ever held. 
All of our major brands, and in fact 
any product identified as ours, has a 
wider recognition and a greater ac- 
ceptance than ever before. 

There are various reasons for this 
in addition to the fundamentals which 
we have been discussing. Most im- 
portant perhaps is the character and 
scope of our publicity during the past 
few years on which we have been 
spending perhaps more money than 
our volume has justified, considering it 
somewhat in the nature of an invest- 
ment. 

Supplementing our publicity and in 
fact just as essential to continued suc- 
cess is the matter of product design. 
During the past five years our whole 
organization has become acutely con- 
scious of the importance of this factor 
and we must remain in this state of 
acute consciousness. 

Then, there is, of course, the close 
friendly contact that has developed 
during this same period between the 
home organization and the forces in 
the field, and of which I spoke earlier 
and which we know has enabled us to 
do a better job. 

The question might be asked if our 
sales were twenty million in the late 
twenties, and last year were seven- 
teen million, how is it possible that 
we are in a stronger position? The 
answer is simple. It is the matter of 
average price received. The fact is 
that we distributed about 50% more 
actual physical volume of merchandise 
in 1939 than we did in 1929... which 
means that a great many more people 
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are acquiring and using our products 
than at any previous time in our 
history. 

Now as to business for the rest of 
this year. I believe that it is going to 
be good, in fact, excellent; but we 
cannot evade, and must face the fact 
that we are living in perilous times. 
Mechanized barbarism is riding rough- 
shod, crushing one after another, 
under the weight of its advance, the 
free peoples of Western Europe. We, in 
America, have had a rude awakening 
to the fact that our precious heritage 
of liberty which we have taken for 
granted for generations is seriously 
threatened. 

Many of our people have been 
hysterical and panic-stricken and will 
be so again, particularly if there are 
British reverses. Now is the time for 
cool heads and for calm, straight 
thinking, and it is the time for every 
one of us, as well as for every Ameri- 
can, to resolve that he will not by 
word or deed contribute to the foster- 
ing of unreasoning fear and panic. 

Without blinding ourselves to the 
situation, let us all pursue our path 
calmly, thoughtfully and above all 
industriously, each striving in every 
way to do a better job than he has 
ever done before strong in the 
knowledge that such a course will 
hasten the dawn of a better day. 


GAINING JEWELERS’ SALES 
(Continued from page 6) 


employees, including salesmen, fore- 
men and office workers, attended the 
convention outing at Lake Com- 
pounce. Features of the day were a 
softball tournament, field event and 
a barbecue. Irene Beasely, popular 
radio star, led group singing. 





Does Your Company 
Need $75,000 or More 
For Expansion to Help 
Uncle Sam? 


Here is a chance to secure private 
trust funds for equipment, plant 
expansion or working capital if 
investigation shows good past 
record and ability of management 
to produce needed defense items. 
For further details address 


CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRY 
436 Capitol Avenue 
Hartford 











FORTY PLUS AIDS IN LOCATING 


UNUSUAL SKILLS 


WIDE-AWAKE, progressive 
A ezten “Forty Plus,” 
with offices at the Y. M. C. A., 
Hartford, has recently written to ap- 
proximately one thousand of Con- 
necticut’s foremost manufacturers 
and business concerns offering its 
cooperative services in the placement 
of men experienced in various fields. 
Many job offerings have been de- 
veloping from this most recent en- 
deavor, which indicates that busi- 
ness in general appreciates the work 
being carried on by the organization. 
The work of “Forty Plus”, which 
has recently resulted in placement of 
a number of Mechanical Engineers, 
Accountants, Salesmen and _ Sales 
Executives and others trained for 
specific work with Connecticut 
houses, facilitates to a great extent the 
question of where highly trained men 
may be located. 


Accomplishments 


Recently a large manufacturer was 
faced with the problem of finding a 
considerable number of highly skilled 
Mechanical Engineers, Draftsmen, and 
Technical Experts. It was imperative 
that these men be located in the 
quickest time possible. They had ad- 
vertised in various publications, in- 
terviewed members of university 
graduating classes, interviewed appli- 
cants as far West as Chicago, and used 
other means to find those wanted, and 
still could not fill their requirements. 
Casually their requirements were made 
known to Forty Plus, who, recogniz- 
ing the scarcity of the type of men 
needed, immediately contacted its 
forty Chapters throughout the coun- 
try. Chapters from Maine to Florida 
and from Oregon to California re- 
sponded. Through the various connec- 
tions of these Chapters many mentions 
were made over various radio stations 
located in Portland, Springfield, New 
York, Philadelphia, Savannah, Los 
Angeles and other points. Several ex- 
ceptional applications were received 
and the work of Forty Plus assisted 
materially in alleviating a perplexing 
situation. 

As an instance of how effective this 
work has been, Forty Plus located one 
man in the far West who is recog- 
nized as being among the ten leaders 


in his field in the world. The factory 


immediately contacted this party and 
he has accepted an executive position 
which calls for exceptional ability and 
experience—a rare type of executive, 
one qualified to solve the most im- 
portant and involved problems of pro- 
duction and management. 


In another case a firm—closely held 
—inquired for a man to be placed as 
Treasurer and General Manager. Their 
product was a specialty involving dif- 
ficult manufacturing methods and 
catering to a very special field. This 
company had been in search of a man 
for upwards of seven years. Immedi- 
ately after this request was received 
it was discovered Forty Plus had just 
the person they required. He had years 
of experience in their line, was a high 
type executive (Treasurer-Comptrol- 
ler), and knew the trade to perfec- 
tion. The firm was given the necessary 
information and replied that it was 
hard to believe such a man was avail- 
able. Our member was referred direct 
to the President of firm making offer- 
ing. He accepted the position of Vice 
President and General Manager. Since 
going with his new firm, through con- 
tacts and business he could command, 
the company has trebled the number 
of hands they were employing and he 
informed us recently he had “only 
scratched the surface.” This man has 
been in the East for about a year. 
The product of this Connecticut man- 
ufacturer is vastly superior to that 
manufactured by his former company 
and increasing business is bound to 
follow this happy connection. 


Forty Plus is operated on a basis 
of true Democracy. No placement fees 
are charged. All expenses are defrayed 
by the organization members. Every 
applicant for membership is scrupu- 
lously investigated and analyzed as to 
ability, and references are checked be- 
fore he is admitted to membership. 
This gives the Chairman of Forty 
Plus Marketing Committee a complete 
picture of the experience and ability 
of each member so he may act with 
the utmost certainty in assigning men 
for placement as calls are received. 


Men Now Available 
A few typical examples of men 
now available through Forty Plus are 
listed below: 
Member No. 252—A man edu- 
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cated by the British Government for 
its Colonial Trade Development. Sent 
to Canada to expand and coordinate 
railroad and manufacturing facilities. 
Came to United States, admitted to 
citizenship twenty years ago. Since 
directed activities of Lipton Tea, in- 
creasing business from two to ten 
million in three years time. A Con- 
necticut C. P. A. Specialist in develop- 
ment of corporations, organization, 
sales. Comptroller for ten corporations 
operating Railroads, Steamships, Lum- 
ber Mills, Paper Mills, Steel Mills and 
Mines, Manufacturing Plants. Organ- 
ized Fisher Body. Served on Hoover 
U. S. Food Administration 1917-1918. 
Research analysis. Life time up to 
present spent on constructive work. 


No. 236—A man of exceptional 
ability. A lifetime spent in Industrial 
and Agricultural development, in pri- 
vate industry and Governmental proj- 
ects, foreign and domestic. Possessed 
of technical knowledge through prac- 
tical experinece. Fine record as a pro- 


ducer. Well educated. 


No. 222—An industrialist, corpo- 
ration development, civic executive. 
Vice President-Sales Manager largest 
manufacturer of its line in world. 
Organized and developed sales and 
distribution of product covering all 
countries. Built and operated Hartford 
Moving Picture house (first in Con- 
necticut) for a number of years. 
Exceptional type. Keen perception. 


No. 176—Personnel - Industrial - 
Public Relations. Wide experience in 
the handling of industrial labor, com- 
mercial help, factory organization and 
production. Broad experience in Sales, 
Advertising, Service fields. Knows 
labor and labor conditions throughout 
the entire East. Civic minded. Recog- 
nized as efficient executive. Acquainted 
with the workings of labor organiza- 
tions. 

Other Members — Salesmen, Sales 
Executives, Engineers (Electrical, 
Construction, Mechanical, etc.) Au- 
ditors, Accountants, Insurance, Print- 
ing, Office Management, Production 
Management. 

Connecticut industry can _ take 
advantage of this exceptional service 
by communicating with Forty Plus, 
Y. M. C. A., Hartford (Tel. 2-4291). 
Write or call stating your wants. 








Acquisitions 


ERICCSON SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS COMPANY is ex- 
pected to construct a $75,000 mod- 
ernistic plant in the near future on 
the Post Road near Richards Avenue, 
Norwalk, if a change in the zoning 
classification can be consummated. 
The Ericcson Company plant is now 
located in Brooklyn and will con- 
summate purchase of property just as 
soon as the zoning change has been 
accomplished. Now employing a sub- 
stantial number of workers in_ its 
present plant, the Ericcson Company 
is expected to give work to many 
residents of Norwalk after construc- 
tion of the plant and removal of 
operations to that city. 
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AMERICAN FELT COMPANY, 
Glenville, is expected to progress rap- 
idly with the construction of a new 
$55,000 addition to its plant for 
which a building permit has just been 
recently issued and excavation com- 
pleted. The new factory, Colonial in 
style, will be used both as an office and 
for new production. After completion 
the firm will move its office staff to 
Glenville from New York City. The 
plant is expected to be completed early 
in September. 
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HOLO-KROME SCREW CORPO- 
RATION has just recently let a con- 
tract with the R. G. Bent Company 
of Hartford for the erection of an 
addition measuring approximately 100 
by 200 feet. The new building, of the 
latest mill-type construction, in- 
cluding cork insulated roofs, hard- 
wood block flooring and the most 
modern heating and lighting systems, 


NEWS FORUM 


is being constructed on an additional 
three acres of land adjoining its pres- 
ent 10-acre plot which together forms 
a 900-foot frontage on the “New 
Haven” Railroad. President W. A. 
Purtell states that the expansion is 
not caused by any particular influx 
of war or rearmament orders but is 
due almost entirely to domestic con- 
sumption in all fields of manufactur- 
ing. The company now employs about 
125 persons and does a world-wide 
business in the manufacture of the 
patented Holo-Krome fibro forged 
socket screws. 
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THE UNITED CINEPHONE 
CORPORATION, an _ organization 
pioneering in the development of in- 
dustrial-type electronic controls, has 
moved its main office and plant from 
Long Island City, New York, to 65 
New Litchfield Street, Torrington. 
This location is one already well 
known to Torrington residents as the 
Pickett Building. Mr. Louis R. Ripley, 
President of the concern, and a long- 
time resident of Litchfield County, 
states that the company will now have 
room to take care of future business 
expansion, and expresses pleasure on 
joining the ranks of Connecticut 
industry. 

United Cinephone is engaged in the 
manufacture of, among other prod- 
ucts, photo-electric of “‘magic-eye” 
controls. These controls operate as 
switches, but are unique in that 
neither physical pressure nor contact 
is necessary to initiate the mechanism. 
They may be considered as frictionless, 
since all that is required to turn on 
and off motors, lights, bells, or other 
electrical devices, is that a light beam 
directed at the control box be broken 
by objects passing through its course. 
An increasing use of this type of ap- 


CAP ON A HEAD 


The unique construction of this carton, with the window 
cut-out, allows its bathing cap contents to be seen in actual 
color—on the head of a bathing girl. 





paratus is being made for counting 
and sorting operations on high speed 
conveyor belts in factories, for auto- 
matic protection of workers against 
the hazards of dangerous machinery, 
and for burglar alarms. The general 
public, however, is probably more 
familiar with the application of this 
equipment to doors, whereby the door 
opens automatically when a person 
approaches it. 


Calendar 


THE EMPLOYMENT MAN- 
AGERS CLUB of Hartford held its 
annual meeting Friday, June 28 at 
the Indian Hill Country Club, New 
Britain. Golf was the afternoon fea- 
ture, with dinner at 6 P. M. and busi- 
ness meeting following. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COST ACCOUNT- 
ANTS heard a report of the National 
Convention activities held recently in 
St. Louis, Missouri. The report was 
given by President Johnson and Past 
Presidents Walter Weed and Bert 
Cederberg. A banner representing 
eighth place in the Stevenson Trophy 
Contest, which was officially presented 
to the Chapter at the National Con- 
vention, was on display at the meet- 
ing. It was also announced that the 
Chapter had been honored by having 
its First Past President, Bert Ceder- 
berg, appointed a member of the 
National Board of Directors. 





Celebrations 





MORE THAN 600 members of the 
sales organization, executives, fore- 
men and males office workers of the 


A carton that takes full advantage of striking 
eye-appeal to sell a product on sight—produced by 
us for the United Drug Company, long skilled 4 


in merchandising strategy. 








International Silver Company, Meri- 
den, attended the company’s annual 
outing at Lake Compounce, Bristol, 
June 29. The event marked the first 
time in the company’s history that a 
joint outing had been conducted for 
salesmen and foremen at the same 
time, with office workers also being 
invited to attend the affair. An excel- 
lent program was prepared under the 
direction of Mr. Walter A. Morris, 
Outing Chairman, and Winfield R. 
Coe, General Employment Manager 
and Assistant Chairman. Albert M. 
Mayne, Assistant Employment Man- 
ager and John D. Shaw also assisted 
in arranging the full day’s activities 
which included many sports events. 
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THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY, Bridgeport, Division of West- 
inghouse Elec. & Mfg. Company, re- 
cently presented service pins to 467 
employes who have been with the 
company for 10 years or more. The 
presentation in the Wiring Device 
Division was made by H. Lee O’Don- 
nell, Superintendent, and in_ the 
Plastics Division by Charles Smith, 
Superintendent. 


Expansion 





CUNO ENGINEERING CORPO- 
RATION, Meriden, awarded con- 
tracts late in June for the construc- 
tion of an addition to its plant meas- 
uring 40 by 40 feet, which is to be 
used as a shipping room and plating 
department. The contract was 
awarded to the Peck Construction 
Company, while the plumbing, heat- 
ing and sprinkler systems will be in- 
stalled by C. N. Flagg and Company, 
Inc. 

The Cuno organization has also 
just received word that it has been 
awarded the Federal Government 
order for gasoline filters for the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard in the amount of 
$15,936. The filters are scheduled for 
delivery August 22. 
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SEGAL LOCK COMPANY of 
South Norwalk is planning a large 
addition to its plant to furnish ade- 
quate space in which to fulfill muni- 
tions contracts recently received by 
the company from the United States 
War Department. The addition con- 
templated is expected to be a single 
story building more than 200 feet in 








length, but will be of such design as 
to permit the construction of addi- 
tional storage. It is understood that 
the company will also be forced to 
purchase considerable additional equip- 
ment such as large milling machines 
in order to turn out the large shells 
and hand grenades called for in the 
contract. 
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THE ADDITION to the Waterbury 
Tool Company which is expected to 
increase the company’s production 
from 33 to 50 percent was completed 
in July. This is the second addition 
to the plant within six months. The 
company, a subsidiary of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, produces a 
variable speed gear which is used, 
among other things, for operating gun 
turrets on all fighting ships of the 
U. S. Navy. 
xk * 


A MANUFACTURER OF PLANT 
FOOD with headquarters in the 
South, is said to be considering Trum- 
bull, Connecticut, along with a few 
other Connecticut towns as a possible 
site for the construction of a man- 
ufacturing unit and distributing cen- 
ter for lower New England. 


Development 


GOVERNOR RAYMOND E. 
BALDWIN was the principal speaker 
at a dinner held at the New Haven 
Lawn Club, June 19 for nearly 50 
members of the New York Industrial 
Real Estate Brokers’ Association. The 
metropolitan realtors had been invited 
to inspect Connecticut’s industrial 
facilities by the State Development 
Commission and were entertained at 
luncheon in New London, after which 
they inspected that area. Others who 
attended the dinner included indus- 
trial development experts throughout 
Connecticut, leading state realtors, 
chamber of commerce secretaries and 
members of the Development Com- 
mission. A tour of inspection of avail- 
able plant facilities was held during 
the morning in New London and in 
the afternoon at New Haven. Sidne\ 
A. Edwards, managing director of 
the Development Commission, Byron 
A. Fones, secretary of the New Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce, and 
Oscar Monrad, secretary of the New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce co- 
operated in arranging the program. 
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Education 


ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, 
Groton, largest private builder of 
submarines in the United States, has 
recently opened an apprentice school 
in its plant with Thomas A. Parfitt, 
former lieutenant in the Navy, as 
apprentice supervisor. He instructs the 
boys in trade mathematics, physics, 
science, English, drawing and_blue- 
print reading, with the remaining in- 
struction coming under the direc- 
tion of foremen under actual work- 
ing conditions. 

After plans for opening the school 
had been completed the company 
asked for volunteers to take the course 
and received the applicants of 25, 
but all new apprentices will be re- 
quired to enter the school. Applicants 
must be High School graduates be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21. Each 
apprentice period consists of 1,000 
hours of employment or approximately 
six months and there are four, eight 
or ten periods depending upon the 
trade in which the apprenticeship is 
being served. 4,000 hours of employ- 
ment are required for welders, 8,000 
for inside and outside machinists, 
molders and coremakers, shipfitters, 
sheet metal workers, coppersmiths, 
pipefitters, electricians, carpenters and 
joiners. 10,000 hours are required for 
loftsmen, pattern-makers, toolmakers, 
hull draftsmen and engineering drafts- 
men. 


x *k *& 


FARRELL-BIRMINGHAM COM- 
PANY, Ansonia, recently awarded 
diplomas to 18 apprentices and 
learners at the 3rd annual graduation 
exercises held at the company’s plant. 
Roland G. Hartwell, apprentice su- 
pervisor gave the address of welcome 
and introduced Raymond Hultin of 
the class of 1940 who spoke on “‘Our 
Apprentices.” William A. Bauer, Jr., 
also of the same class, made the class 
presentation by giving a picture of 
Almon Farrel, the founder of the com- 
pany. Other speakers at the exercises 
included Albert S. Redway, vice presi- 
dent, Nelson W. Pickering, President, 
David A. Milne, superintendent, and 
Franklin Farrel, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 





Honored 


JOSEPH M. MERROW, President 
of the Merrow Machine Company, 
Hartford, and the oldest manufac- 
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turer in Connecticut, was honored 
late in June on the occasion of his 
ninety-second birthday by a party 
given for him at Brainard Farm, West 
Hartford. Newton C. Brainard, Presi- 
dent of the Case, Lockwood & Brain- 
ard Company, was host. A score of 
associates in industry attended. 

Reference was made to a tribute re- 
cently paid to Mr. Merrow by Law- 
rence Dame in his new book completed 
this year entitled, “New England 
Comes Back”: 

“The oldest manufacturer in 
Connecticut and perhaps in the 
country is Joseph M. Merrow, 91, 
who still goes to work every day 
in his big sewing machine fac- 
tory. Like many other New 
England industrialists he has ar- 
tistic tastes. Violins he makes 
himself, as a hobby, are excellent 
in tone. When the fishing season 
starts Mr. Merrow hies to the 
same brook he fished as a boy and 
he gets his quota of trout every 
year from the same pool, a secret 
place undiscovered by others. 
‘lve worked for just two people 
in my life,’ says Mr. Merrow, 
‘my father and myself.’ 

“Just as the sun never sets on 
the British Empire, so it never 
sets on a Merrow _ stitching 
machine. They go all over the 
world as symbols of New Eng- 
land integrity.” 


kk 


GEORGE BODEN, General Man- 
ager of the Oakville Pin Company, 
Division of Scoville Mfg. Company, 
Waterbury, was honored late in 
June in recognition of his 50 years of 
continuous service. Among the guests 
at the party were: Charles F. Doherty, 
William Boden, Frank Broderick, 
Bennett Bronson, Frederick Bartlett, 
John Visscher, Chalkley C. Shee, Wil- 
fred J. Delage and Edward Cham- 
pagne. 





Industrial Relations 





THE SINGER MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, Bridgeport, — has 
recently purchased a 32-foot cabin 
cruiser, fully equipped for the Sea 
Scout ship “Regnis” 16, which it 
sponsors. The new boat, the fourth 
now owned by Bridgeport Sea Scouts 
and the largest, has an eight-foot 
beam and a four-cylinder “Redwing” 
gasoline motor capable of a speed of 
about 11 miles an hour. The craft has 


eight bunks and, with two seamen 
standing watch, will carry 10 men 
on a Cruise. 


Pay Check 





CONNECTICUT WORKERS cov- 
ered by Unemployment Compensa- 
tion during 1938 numbered 413,564 
and earned the total of $566,635,000 
in wages, according to a monthly study 
made by the Social Security Board. 
The breakdown for Connecticut 
showed covered employment was prin- 
cipally in divisions as follows: Min- 
ing, 726; construction, 12,526; man- 
ufacturing, 253,114; transportation, 
communication and utilities, 29,859; 
wholesale and retail trade, 70,082; 
finance, insurance and real estate, 
23,094. 

The study further indicated 1938 
payrolls in important Connecticut in- 
dustries as follows: Tobacco manufac- 
turing, $596,000; textile mill prod- 
ucts, $40,789,000; basic lumber in- 
dustries, $596,000; rubber products, 
$10,065,000; iron and steel and other 
products, $53,937,000; automobiles, 
bodies and parts, $584,000. 


x *k * 


EMPLOYES of the Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, received their 
19th consecutive quarterly bonus 
amounting to approximately 9°% of 
their earnings for April, May and 
June, on July 15th. The bonus was 
received by approximately 1,900 em- 
ployes, the largest number to benefit 
since inauguration of the plan on 
January 1, 1935. 


Personnel 





NEW HAVEN CHAPTER of the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants is pleased to announce the 
election of officers and directors for 
the year 1940-41 as follows: Presi- 
dent, Carl A. Stephan; Vice Presidents, 
Edward A. Wall and Francis H. Hall; 
Treasurer, Joseph H. Rafford; Secre- 
tary, Vincent P. Smith; and Assistant 
Secretary, John Barrett. 

Directors elected were: Member- 
ship, Joseph LeMay; Publications, 
Walter B. McFarland; Program, John 
M. Ivory; Publicity, Leonard W. 
Cole; Member Attendance, Alfred L. 


Bristol; Meetings, Ferdinand’ E. 
Endriss; and Employment, John 
McNab. 
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Other committees elected were: 
Entertainment, Francis H. Hall; 
Auditors, George W. Childs, Jr., 
Alfred DeFrank; Nominating, Fred- 
erick Hollowbush, William Carroll, 
William Armstrong; Convention, 
Emil J. Monde; educational, Paul 
Gates, Chairman; and Librarian, Law- 
rence E. Gee. 


ee 


WILLIAM SCHAEFER, a foreman 
at the Union Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Britain, marked his 50th 
anniversary with the concern on July 
10. He was not only honored by fel- 
low workers but also rewarded by a 
check presented by his associates. 
Born in Germany, Mr. Schaefer re- 
ceived training in the manufacturing 
of surgical instruments from his 
father before coming to the United 
States in 1884. Starting with the 
Union Manufacturing Company, July 
10, 1890, when the plant was only a 
fraction of its present size, he later 
became general inspector of chucks in 
1906, foreman of the assembly room 
of the factory, and in 1927 became 
foreman of the hoist department, the 
position he still holds. Outside of his 
daily work, Mr. Schaefer has been 





Designed specifically for general industrial 
illumination, the Wheeler“Day-Flo Diffuser” 
fluorescent lighting unit utilizes two 48-in. 
fluorescent tubes in a porcelain-enamel steel 
reflector. In addition to cool, shadowless light 
on the working plane, the new unit throws 
enough light upward, through apertures at 
the top, to eliminate sharp contrast between 
a dark ceiling and well-lighted working area. 
For further information on this and other 
up-to-the-minute fluorescent lamp units, ac- 
cessories and installation data, call your 
nearby GRAYBAR office. 
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prominent in the city government, 
having been a former councilman 
from the fourth ward. He also served 
for 17 years on the board of relief, 
being chairman for 15 of those years. 
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ALFRED B. SAVAGE, Manager of 
the disbursing department of the In- 
ternational Silver Company, Meriden, 
retired June 28 after 35 years of con- 
tinuous service with that organization. 
Prior to entering the company’s em- 
ploy in 1905, he had been associated 
with the Bradley and Hubbard Man- 
ufacturing Company and the Ameri- 
can Brass Company in Waterbury. 
His first position with International 
was in the capacity of bookkeeper. 


xk 


RAYCROFT WALSH, Vice Presi- 
dent of United Aircraft Corporation, 
announced July 1, the appointments 
of Charles H. Chatfield to be Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Vice President, 


and of Frank W. Caldwell to be 
Director of Research. In his new 
capacity, Mr. Chatfield will be 


charged with the administrative func- 
tions of the general offices. Mr. Cald- 
well will be in charge of the Research 
Division of the corporation and will 
function also as a general advisor to 
the management on engineering mat- 
ters. At the same time, the appoint- 
ment of Erle Martin to be Engineer- 
ing Manager of the Hamilton Stand- 
ard Propellers division, succeeding Mr. 
Caldwell, was announced by Sidney A. 
Stewart, General Manager. 

At the Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 
Division in Stratford, General Man- 
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ager Charles J. McCarthy announced 
the appointments of Joseph M. Barr 
to be Factory Manager, and of James 
J. Gaffney to be Assistant Treasurer 
and Division Accountant, succeeding 
E. H. Galettli who has been assigned 
other duties and will continue as an 
Assistant Secretary. 

William R. Robbins, now Assistant 
General Accountant of United Air-~* 
craft Corporation, will succeed Mr. 
Gaffney as Assistant Treasurer and 
Assistant Secretary of the Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft division. 

All of the men appointed to new 
posts have been identified with United 
Aircraft for several years. 


kk * 
J. CARLETON WARD, JR., for- 


mer General Manager of Pratt and 
Whitney Division, United Aircraft 
Corporation, and more recently en- 
gaged in procurement of aircraft for 
the English government, was elected 
president of the Fairchild Engine and 
Aircraft Corporation, July 11. 


Pulse 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY is now offering $10,000,- 
000 10-year debentures at interest 
rates of 344% and at a maximum 
offering price of 105 percent. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale will be used to 
retire $7,850,000 worth of 51 per- 
cent convertible debentures due in 
1945 at 104 on or about September 
16. The balance will be employed for 
general corporate purposes. 


MANAGEMENT 


Labor Problems 
Conciliation 
Labor Board Cases 
Union Contracts 
Labor Laws 
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STATLER BUILDING 
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WILCOX LACE COMPANY, Mid- 
dletown, has recently installed an- 
other lace-making machine in order 
to take care of the increased business 
due to the cutting off of imports from 
France. 





Reconstruction 





THE NEW UNIT of the Russell 
Manufacturing Company, known as 
Graystone Four, was completed late 
in June and a portion of it occupied. 
It replaces what was known as the 
Otterbein mill which was destroyed 
by fire late last February. The new 
building is 144 feet square, one story 
and is constructed of concrete over 
steel frame. One of the chief construc- 
tion innovations in the new plant was 
the employment of the floating type 
of floor construction. First a concrete 
base was laid on which an inch of 
sand and tar was spread. On top of 
this was laid a three-quarter inch yel- 
low pine plank, tongued and grooved 
but not fastened to the concrete in 
any way. Finally a one-inch maple 
floor was laid diagonally across the 
yellow pine and nailed to it. This type 
of floor has a resiliency unobtainable 
in other types and eliminates the pos- 
sibility of invasion by termites. 

The building is equipped with en- 
tirely new sewing machines since the 
ones formerly used were destroyed in 
the fire. 

The company has been working 24 
hours daily in order to replace the 
loss of the large inventory of the all- 
important tape which was destroyed 
during the fire. 


e LABOR RELATIONS 


The only consultants in New England having a completely 
staffed department specializing in all the phases of Labor 
Relations devoted exclusively to New England Industries. 


CONSULTATION IN 


Personnel Dept. Development 
Wage and Salary Classification 
Job Analysis 
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Labor Policies 


We invite inquiries 


ORDEN COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Review 


IS INDUSTRIAL UNEMPLOY- 
MENT ACTUALLY TECHNO- 
LOGICAL? That is the name of a 
study of employment, payrolls and 
annual earnings of labor in eighteen 
major industrial areas made by A. W. 
Rucker, business economist of Bos- 
ton, and N. W. Pickering, President 
of Farrel-Birmingham Company, 
Ansonia. 


The authors claim in this 36th 
collaborative study that mechaniza- 
tion has not caused a loss of job op- 
portunity in our most important in- 
dustrial areas; instead, that loss is 
traceable to the heavy shrinkage in 
the number of going concerns be- 
tween 1929 and 1937. This study em- 
braces the total employment oppor- 
tunty, payrolls and average annual 
incomes per worker in eighteen major 
industrial areas for 1929 and 1937, 
the two recovery peaks in recent times. 
The number of jobs provided by man- 
ufacturing industry on the whole de- 
clined 2.6% between 1929 and 1937, 






EVERY EXECUTIVE, PURCHASING AGENT 


but that decline cannot be laid to 
increased use of machinery, for the 
available data shows that the average 
jobs per going plant increased 22.6% 
during the same period. This paradox 
of declining job opportunity and in- 
creased employment per going plant is 
explained by the marked shrinkage in 
the number of going concerns, the re- 
duction being 20.3% in 1937 com- 
pared with 1929. 


The finding that not mechanization 
but the heavy shrinkage in the num- 
ber of operating concerns is chiefly 
responsible for the loss of job oppor- 
tunity in our most important indus- 
trial areas, would seem of the utmost 
importance to both industry and labor 
in jointly attacking the unemploy- 
ment problem, the authors conclude. 
A rational approach to this problem 
depends less upon a change of Federal 
administration than upon a change in 
public conception and opinion as to 
the causes of unemployment. The 
authors also point out that the unem- 
ployment problem in manufacturing 
is educational rather than political 
since it is more than probable that the 
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DIRECTORY 


OF NEW ENGLAND 
MANUFACTURERS 


The 1940 Directory of New England Manufacturers is the most complete catalog of New 
England Industry. Published with Editorial Co-operation of The New England Council. 


. easy to use for reference . 


It is complete . . 


each concern being given: 


ALPHABETICAL—Names of officers or partners-—sales manager and purchasing agent, product, 


number of factory employees, capital 
GEOGRAPHICAL—Listing under City or Town 
PRODUCT—Listing under Products Manufactured 


BRAND NAME—Brand Name or Trade Mark used by manufacturers to identify their products 


Purchasing agents . . 


. sales managers .. . 
this book a useful medium in buying, routing of salesmen: in giving detailed informa- 


tion on 20 per cent of the nation’s most important industries. 


Your offices will need at least one copy of the Directory 


Address communication to 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT, Inc. 
436 CAPITOL AVENUE, HARTFORD 


PRICE $20.00 


. . informative . 


executive officers . . 


political party in power at any time 
can only reflect majority public 
opinion. To the degree that labor and 
management can cooperate to bring 
about a better understanding of the 
source and causes of unemployment, 
the problem’s solution will be more 
immediate and lasting. 





Stork 


THREE NEW BULLETINS have 
recently been issued by the Bristol 
Company of Waterbury giving the 
latest information about their prod- 
ucts. Bulletin No. 555 outlines the 
company’s most recent development 
of Portable Recording Voltmeters and 
Ammeters. Bulletin No. 548 describes 
modern thermometer and pyrometer 
controllers for gas, electric and oil- 
fired industrial furnaces, kilns and 
ovens. Bulletin No. 543 details in- 
formation on the Bristol Company’s 
modern round-chart Recording Volt- 
meters and Ammeters, giving some of 
their more common applications. All 
bulletins are obtainable on request. 
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SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


DAN R. CAMPBELL 


Distributor 


Fire and Safety Appliances 
and 
Dugas Dry Compound Apparatus 


Stamford Tel. 3-4162 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven _- Bridgeport 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 





WORKS, INC. 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 


342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
433 Chapel St. New Haven 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 


Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 
Hartford, Conn. 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





WOODWORK 

C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 

Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 

287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 


Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 
APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York _ Boston 





Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 


Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
Service 
New York Boston 





Ask about rates for one o1 


more of these spaces. 
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BUSINESS 


The index of general business activ- 
ity in Connecticut rose sharply dur- 
ing June to stand at 8‘% above the 
estimated normal, 6 points higher than 
May. The United States volume of in- 
dustrial activity likewise showed 
marked improvement, the Federal 
Reserve Board index of industrial pro- 
duction advancing approximately 10 
points from 105% of the 1923-25 
level established in May. 

Preliminary reports for July indi- 
cate that, after allowance is made for 
the effect of the holiday, the same high 
level was maintained during the early 
part of the month. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


1937, is the highest level since 1929. 
Employment in eight Waterbury fac- 
tories increased more than 2%. 

Freight carloadings continued up- 
ward, advancing 8 points over the 
preceding month. Metal tonnage car- 
ried by the New Haven Road rose 18 
points to the highest level since Jan- 
uary this year. 

The index of building activity in 
Connecticut continued the upward 
trend in progress since last fall. Resi- 
dential construction in the State was 
substantially higher than a year ago. 

The general contract was awarded 
by the National Fire Insurance Com- 





IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED 


PATTERN 


The index of steel ingot production 
in the United States for June reached 
the highest point since the fall ot 
1939, the rate of operations during the 
month maintaining an average level of 
85% of capacity, compared with 72% 
for May. 

The daily output of pig iron, after 
adjustment for seasonal factors, was 
substantially higher than last month 
and approximated the high point of 
the year reached in January. 

Automobile production in the 
United States during June continued 
substantially higher than a year ago, 
declining less than seasonally from 
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The composite index of manufac- 
turing activity in Connecticut ad- 
vanced during June to the highest 
level in recent years, the index of 
man-hours worked in manufacturing 
establishments within the State ad- 
vancing more than 5 points over May. 
An increase of 5% in man-hours 
worked in Hartford factories was ac- 
companied by increases of 3% in both 
Bridgeport and New Britain and an 
increase of less than 1% in Bristol. 

Factory employment likewise 
showed a substantial gain, advancing 
to 119% of the estimated normal, 
which, with the exception of Junc 











pany of Hartford for the construction 
of a $2,000,000 office building. 

In Milford, the United States Elec- 
tric Motors, Inc., has awarded the 
contract for the erection of a factory 
and power house at a cost of $120,000, 
and at Bridgeport, the Bullard Com- 
pany is building an addition to its 


foundry to cost approximately 
$300,000. 
Construction contracts in the 


United States, after seasonal adjust- 
ment, were larger in June, in spite of 
a moderate recession in 
contracts. 


residential 
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last month. Retail sales were ex- 
ceptionally favorable and resulted in 
a marked decrease in stocks of cars 
on hand. 

As a result of substantial declines 
in the prices of farm products and 
foods during June, the general index 
of wholesale commodity prices con- 
tinued to decline from the low level 
arrived at in May, reaching the lowest 
point since the first week of last Sep- 
tember. 

June department store sales in the 
United States, after seasonal adjust- 
ment, rose 6 points, one of the sharpest 
advances since the spring of 1933. 








THE ANTI-PERNICIOUS PO- 
LITICAL ACTIVITY ACT has 
been extended to include persons em- 
ployed in any administrative position 
by any state or political subdivision 
thereof, or by any agency of any state, 
in connection with any activity which 
is financed in whole or in part by 
loans or grants made by the United 
States. The extension also limits ex- 
penditures by a national political 
party to $3,000,000 in connection 
with a Presidential campaign. 


POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
were bared in the House by Repre- 
sentative Hoffman. He took figures 
from an official Senate investigatory 
committee which revealed that in 
the campaign of 1936 a total of 
$770,324.35 was contributed by Labor 
organizations to the New Deal cam- 
paign fund. Sidney Hillman’s Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica contributed a total of $82,281.89. 
David Dubinsky’s International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers contributed 
$61,385.85. John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers of America contributed 
$470,348.91. These are the big three 
of the CIO. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRAC- 
TORS BORE THE BRUNT of 
Congressional action loosed before the 
political conventions. Even work on 
private contracts was subjected to 
further administrative tangling. The 
Vinson Act to expedite Naval Ship- 
building, approved June 28, does the 
following: 

1. Authorizes the Secretary of 
the Navy to negotiate contracts 
for naval vessels or aircraft 
with or without advertising. 


nN 


- On such negotiated contracts, 
authorizes the use of a “‘cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee” system of 
payment, limiting the fixed 


fee to 7% of the estimated 
cost. 


3. 


10. 





—The Legiscope— 


By PAUL ADAMS 


Limits the profit to 8% (in- 
stead of 10% and 12%) of 
the contract price of all con- 
tracts for the construction of 
naval vessels and Army and 
Navy aircraft or any portion 
thereof, entered into after June 
28, 1940 and before June 30, 
1942. 

Provides that a profit in excess 
of 8.7% of the cost of per- 
forming the contract will be 
considered a profit in excess of 
8% of the contract price. 


. Limits the application of the 


law to contracts in excess of 
$25,000 (instead of $10,000) 
until June 30, 1942 or during 
the emergency declared by the 
President to exist. 


. Provides for the certification 


by the Secretary of the Navy 
or the Secretary of War to the 
Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, the necessity and cost of 
special additional equipment 
and facilities and the _per- 
centage of which that is to be 
charged against the contract. 


. Provides that all laws prohibit- 


ing more than 8 hours work in 
any one day are suspended dur- 
the emergency with respect to 
work covered by all Army, 
Navy and Coast Guard con- 
tracts. 


. Prohibits the employment of 


aliens by a contractor in the 
performance of secret, confi- 
dential or restricted govern- 
ment contracts unless the 
written consent of the head of 
the government departments 
concerned has first been ob- 
tained. 


. Provides for the exercise of 


priority by the Government 
over all contracts for private 
account or for export of neces- 
sary defense supplies, machines 
and equipment. 

Amends the Walsh-Healey Pub- 
lic Contracts Act by allowing 
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the President to suspend any 
of the stipulation requirements 
if necessary in the interest of 
National Defense. 


EXPORT CONTROL of equipment, 
machinery or supplies essential to the 
national defense is vested in the Presi- 
dent by Section 6 of the Act to Ex- 
pedite Strengthening of the National 
Defense (July 2, 1940). The President 
has appointed an Administrator of 
Export Control, Lieutenant Colonel 
Russell L. Maxwell, who will receive 
applications for export of the desig- 
nated materials and supplies and grant 
or deny permits for the same. Gen- 
erally speaking, completely fabricated 
articles or materials which are ready 
for ultimate consumption are not in- 
cluded in the list subject to Export 
Control. 


THERE WAS A STRETCHING 
of Presidential power under the Bank- 
ing Act of 1933, when the President 
by proclamation required every person 
in the United States who had under 
his control property belonging to the 
government or a national of Denmark, 
Norway, Netherlands, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, France, Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania, to file a report listing such 
property with the Federal Reserve 
Bank. The Banking Act undoubtedly 
was intended to apply only to banks 
and to control and regulate foreign 
exchange transactions by them. The 
elasticity of the law is pretty thin 
when it is used to cover credits which 
a Connecticut manufacturer holds for 
the account of a Latin American mer- 
chant who has been in business in 
Latin America for 20 years or more, 
and who happens to be a French sub- 
ject. We think something ought to 
break, either our metaphor of the 
elastic or the elastic itself—! 


FOREST FIRE FIGHTERS in pri- 
vate employment are exempt from the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Acts for 
the time spent in fire-fighting activi- 


i 
' 





ties, according to an interpretation by 
the Wage and Hour Division. The 
logic is that persons summoned for 
fire fighting become in legal effect 
employes of the state or federal gov- 
ernment. Work performed for the 
Government is not employment sub- 
ject to the Act under Section 3 (d) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


MANUFACTURERS SHOULD 
STILL BE CAUTIOUS about adver- 
tising in labor publications or con- 
tributing to labor funds, because the 
National Labor Relations Act provides 
in Section 8(2) that “It shall be an 
unfair practice for an employer—to 
dominate or interfere with the forma- 
tion or administration of any labor 
organization or contribute financial or 
other support to it.” And besides all 
that, there are “phonies” now and 
then. Three men were just recently 
convicted of a conspiracy to steal in 
connection with solicitation under the 
guise of the Building Service Employes 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
The gag was to solicit an ad for the 
“Official New England Labor Day 
Journal” and use the good name of 
labor as the “gun in the belly”. We 
use “the good name of Labor” unad- 
visedly, because it will be recalled that 
the Building Service Employes Union 
is the organization with which George 
Scalise, now under indictment in New 
York on charges of racketeering, was 
formerly connected. 


IN THE DEBATE on the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Frank Knox as Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Senator Rush 
Holt took a great deal of pleasure in 
showing the Colonel’s attitude to- 
wards the President by quoting from 
the speech which Colonel Knox made 
in Boston on February 12. Said Colonel 
Knox about the President: 


“A characteristic of the auto- 
crat, as Kipling pointed out, is 
that he promises right, but brings 
wrong. So was it, only too lately, 
abroad. So has it been, all too 
lately, here. For President Roose- 
velt is without doubt the great- 
est autocrat in the history of this 
country.” 


“His general staff consists of 
Prof. Rexford Guy Tugwell, a 
sly social revolutionary; Henry 
Wallace, a farm-journal editor 
with a messianic complex; Harold 
Ickes, a reformer who imagines 
he is the only honest man in the 
world; Jim Farley, an unscrupu- 


lous Tammany boss; John Lewis, 
a ruthless and ambitious labor 
leader; Miss Perkins and Harry 
Hopkins, social workers with a 
bias against businessmen.” 

“Mr. Hull is honest and well- 
meaning but weak. He will never 
rank among our great Secre- 
taries of State.” 

“Henry Morgenthau is out of 
his depth.” 

“Secretary Jackson is a ‘get- 
while-the-getting-is-good boy.’ ” 
Commented Senator Holt: 

“After all this, the President 
must have had a pretty large 
throat for swallowing . . .” 


PERSONS ADVOCATING THE 
OVERTHROW OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT or who are members of 
an organization that advocates such 
action through force or violence are 
ineligible for any employment com- 
pensated for by funds of the National 
Youth Administration. Furthermore, 
no alien is eligible for NYA handouts. 
Congress tacked this provision on to 
the National Youth Administration 
Appropriation Act for 1941, which 
was approved June 26, 1940. 


WE CAN GET 





you. For complete details send for our 
booklet, “Increasing Industry’s Profits 
Through Research”. 


THE HARTFORD CONNECTICUT TRUST COMPANY 
760 MAIN ST. — HARTFORD 


MERIDEN 
MIDDLETOWN 
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You can obtain authentic and confidential 
information about production and sales 
problems without charge. Protect the 
future profits of your firm through our 
Research Advisory Service. Just bring us 
your problems such as new outlets for 
your product, cheaper ways to manufac- 
ture, or new technical processes. We will 
submit them to several of the eight hun- 
dred cooperating laboratories best fitted 


to answer them and send their reports to 


WETHERSFIELD 
EAST HAMPTON 
Hartford Branch—650 Main St., Hartford 


‘Thames Branch—Norwich, Connecticut 


The Defense Council 
(Continued from page 1) 


There are few who realize more 
than I what a labor burden ques- 
tionnaires have become to manu- 
facturers in recent years, but in 
our present great national emer- 
gency, the labor required to answer 
questions which will speed national 
defense should not be _ considered 
an unjust or unnecessary sacrifice 
Insignificant, indeed, is this burden 
compared to those we shall surely 
be called upon to bear by a power- 
crazed dictator if we fail to gird this 
nation rapidly with modern weapons 
and trained man-power. 


If we disagree with method, as 
many of us often do, let us be big 
enough to submerge our different 
views for the sake of the crying 
present need of a united front. Let 
us prove by the speed of our response 
to this first call of duty that we have 
a wholesome regard for the far- 
sighted leadership of Governor Bald- 
win and a grim determination “that 
freedom shall not perish from the 
earth” because of any lassitude on 
our part. 


THE ANSWER 


STAFFORD SPRINGS 
ROCKVILLE 
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By MAHLON ASHFORD, Foreign Trade Manager 


EXPORT CONTROL LICENSES. 
By Presidential Proclamation on July 
2nd 26 basic materials, 11 chemicals, 
§ additional military products and 4 
types of metal working machinery re- 
quire export licenses, effective July 
Sth. Copies of the Proclamation and 
attendant regulations were sent to 
those members of the Association that 
receive inserts to our War Resources 
Manual. Additional copies may be had 
upon request. The materials in ques- 
tion are described in full and fac- 
simile copies of the licenses are also 
shown. It is well to point out that ex- 
cept as described, completely fabri- 
cated articles or materials which are 
ready for ultimate consumption will 
not require an export license. Appli- 
cation for licenses should be made in 
duplicate to the Administration of 
Export Control, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


K Kk ® 
CANADA. Effective June 25th, an 


additional 10% ad valorem duty went 
into effect on all non-empire imports. 
Excise taxes were also increased on 
the following items: Automobiles, 
tires and tubes, cigarette papers and 
tubes, matches and carbonic acid gas. 
New excise taxes on certain tobacco 
products and a few minor changes on 
other products. 


xk * 


ARGENTINA RESTRICTS EX- 
CHANGE PERMITS FOR CER- 
TAIN U. S. PRODUCTS. Among 
the products so restricted are, paints, 
varnishes, enamels, white cement and 
silk yarn, amounting to approximately 
$2,500,000 last year. 


x * * 


URUGUAY GRANTS EX- 
CHANGE FOR IMPORTS FROM 
U. S. $400,000 of controlled exchange 
and $700,000 of free exchange have 
been released to cover the following 





items: Pharmaceuticals, chemicals, in- 
dustrial and agricultural machinery 
and parts, construction steel, gal- 
vanized wire, yarns, white cement, 
lubricants, lumber, automobile and 
truck parts, tools, tobacco and certain 
materials of “prime necessity” 


= & & 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS FROM 
U. S. RISE SHARPLY. For the firs: 
quarter of this year official statistics 
shows a marked rise over the corre- 
sponding period of last year namely, 
almost thirty-four million dollars 
compared to almost half that figure 
for the previous period. More signifi- 
cant still is that of all Brazilian im- 
ports 46% came from the United 
States during 1940 as compared to 
27% in the 1934 quarter. 


xk k 


U. S. DOMINANT IN CHILEAN 
TRADE. U. S. Products accounted 
for almost 50% of Chile’s imports for 
the first four months of this year, 
amounting to over $34,000,000 as 
compared to about one-fifth that fig- 
ure for the corresponding 1939 period. 
While this upturn is an encouraging 
sign and a further increase is likely, 
due to European developments, it is 
well to keep in mind that Chile’s sup- 
ply of dollar exchange will become 
more aggravated. 


xk 


NICARAGUAN DEVELOPMENT 
ENHANCED BY AVIATION. 
The development of Nicaragua’s re- 
sources has been notably stimulated as 
a result of the rapid progress made by 


COOPERATION 
In Export Shipping 


MOHEGAN 


ee CORPORATION 


ependable 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
To all parts of the world 


17 STATE ST. N.Y. Tel. BO9-0348 


commercial aviation. Not too well sup- 
plied with roads, railways and other 
transport facilities that country has 
been unable to develop its many and 
varied natural resources or to closely 
connect its various producing and 
consuming areas. The situation has 
been improved by the construction of 
certain sections of the Inter-American 
Highway but there still remains a 
very definite lack of land communi- 
cation between the western and east- 
ern part of the country. The Pan 
American Airways, with its service 
touching at Managua blazed a trail 
which was soon followed by a local 
aerial organization known through- 
out Central America as “Taca’’. This 
company now operates planes three 
times a week between the capitals of 
all the Central American countries. 
However, it is in the operation of 
planes in the domestic field that 
“Taca” has made its greatest recent 
progress. It operates the only local 
commercial service and carries a large 
tonnage of freight, servicing a hith- 
erto untouched hinterland and _per- 
mitting the development of the gold- 
mining areas previously handicapped 
both in the matter of obtaining 
machinery and supplies and in ship- 
ping the recovered gold to ports for 
export. As gold mining has supplanted 
coffee growing as Nicaragua’s chief 
export industry, the importance of 
the air services to that country’s econ- 
omy has been greatly enhanced. 


xk 


NEW FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
REGULATIONS OF UNITED 
KINGDOM. The announcement is- 
sued by the British authorities on the 
above is as follows: 1. For the time 
being no licenses will be given for the 
sale in the United Kingdom of secur- 
ities owned by persons resident outside 
the sterling and franc areas. 2. By an 
Order in Council amending the De- 
fense Finance Regulations 1939 all 
exports from the United Kingdom to 
the United States of America and 


(Continued on page 22) 
























N. Y. Teamsters Fined in Racket 
Case. Jail sentences ranging from one 
month to two years were imposed by 
Federal Judge Murray Hulbert on 23 
of the 26 members of Local 807 of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters who had been convicted on 
charges of violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act and the anti-racketeering 
law. Local 807 itself was fined $10,000 
and the remaining three individuals 
received suspended sentences. 

Judge Hulbert, in imposing the 
sentence, said he would not have been 
so lenient if the case were not the first 
in which a jury has found defendants 
guilty of violating the anti-racketeer- 
ing act. The fact that the 26 team- 
sters were working men also tempered 
the judge’s decision. 

Attorneys for the defense said the 
case would be appealed. 


= = @ 


Hearing on Ex Parte MC-2 and 
MC-3 Held on July 23. The hear- 
ing in Ex Parte No. MC-2, In the 
Matter of Maximum Hours of Serv- 
ice of Motor Carrier Employees, and 
Ex Parte No. MC-3, In the Matter of 
Need for Establishing Reasonable Re- 
quirements to Promote Safety of 
Operation of Motor Vehicles Used in 
Transporting Property by Private 
Carriers, was solely for the purpose of 
determining what employees, if any, 
other than drivers, perform services 
which affect the safety of operation 
of motor vehicles in interstate or 
foreign commerce. The common and 
contract and private carrier cases 
were combined for the purpose of this 
hearing. 

The Commission, after the hearing, 
will determine the particular classes 
of employees, if any, whose activities 
affect safety of operation and who 
are therefore subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. If any such classes are found, the 





By NORRIS W. FORD, Traffic Manager 








Commission will later hold hearings 
to determine what regulations, if any, 
should be prescribed for such em- 
ployes, relative to their qualifications 
and maximum hours of service. 


x kk 


Advisory Members Named to 
Young Transportation Committee. 
The National Resources Planning 
Board has named an advisory board to 
work with Owen D. Young, former 
Chairman of the Board of the General 
Electric Company, in making a study 
of the national transportation problem. 

Prof. Ralph J. Watkins, formerly 
of the University of Pittsburgh, will 
direct a small staff to perform research 
and related work. 


xk *& 


Congress Passes Bridge Apportion- 
ment Bill Over President’s Veto. 
H. R. 9381, providing for the ap- 
portionment of the cost of alterations 
of bridges over navigable streams, 
when ordered by the Federal Govern- 
ment through its Secretary of War, 
was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. This was the second time 
that President Roosevelt had vetoed a 
bridge apportionment bill. 


2 


Cancellation of Rail Classification 
Rule 23 Suspended. The cancella- 
tion of Classification Rule 23, which 
prohibits carriers’ agents from act- 
ing as agents of shippers or con- 
signees for assembling or distributing 
carload and less-carload freight, was 
proposed and published in Supplement 
No. 11 to the Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 13 to become effec- 
tive on June 15, 1940. This action 
followed the recommendation of the 
Merchandise Committee of the Asso- 
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ciation of American Railroads, which 
has been endeavoring to ascertain the 
modern needs of the shipping public 
in the matter of service, practices and 
rates. As the result of protests received 
by the Commission, the proposed can- 
cellation of this Classification Rule 23 
was suspended under I. & S. Dockets 
Nos. 4796 (for rail movements) and 
4797 (for rail-motor movements). 


xk k* 


Private Drivers Exempt. Colonel 
Philip B. Fleming, administrator of 
the wage and hour division of the de- 
partment of labor, in commenting on 
a recently issued revision of inter- 
pretative bulletin No. 9, dealing with 
the exemption of certain employes of 
motor carriers from the maximum 
hour provisions of the wage and hour 
act, declared that drivers of private 
carriers engaged in interstate or for- 
eign commerce would be exempt from 
the maximum hour provisions of the 
act, starting August 1, 1940, when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations governing their maximum 
hours of service became effective. As 
in the case of drivers for common and 
contract carriers, they are entitled to 
the minimum wage of. 30c an hour. 


xk * 


Engineers Recommend Modifica- 
tion of Practices Affecting For- 
warder Traffic. Examiners R. N. 
Trezise and T. Leo Haden last week 
recommended modification of that 
portion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order in the Freight 
Forwarding Investigation dealing with 
the railroad practices of according 
stop-off arrangements at points on in- 
direct routes and of advancing charges 
of forwarding companies. 

In its decision, the ICC had found 
it was unlawful for carload shipments 
to be stopped to complete loading or 
to partly unload at points which are 
off the direct route from origin to des- 
tination, without additional trans- 








portation charges for the extra service. 

The examiners recommended modi- 
fication of this ruling to allow the 
railroads to accord stop-off arrange- 
ments at points on indirect routes 
without an additional charge for the 
out-of-line haul, provided the out-of- 
line haul does not exceed a specified 
percentage of the direct haul from 
origin to destination. 


With respect to the practice of both 
railroads and motor carriers of advanc- 
ing charges of forwarding companies, 
the examiners recommended that the 


ICC find: 


“That the practice of respondents 
advancing to forwarders, who are 
shippers, charges which are not inci- 
dent to the transportation of ship- 
ments are in violation of Section 6 of 
the Act. 


“That the practice of respondents 
making settlement with forwarders 
by offsetting the amount of freight 
charges due by- sums of forwarder 
chargers not already collected is 
equivalent to advancing forwarder 
charges in violation of Sections 6 of 
the Act. 


“That the practice of respondents 
collecting forwarder charges from 
consignees, and paying them over to 
the forwarder after such collection, is 
not shown on this record to be unduly 
preferential of this class of traffic or 
unduly prejudicial against other 


classes of traffic, or otherwise in viola- 
tion of the Act, provided appropriate 
tariffs are published to authorize the 
practice.” 














EXPORT HINTS 


(Continued from page 20) 


Switzerland will have to be paid for 
in sterling obtained from the ex- 
change control at official rates or else 
in United States dollars or Swiss 
francs, respectively. Exchange will 
normally be provided in their own 
currencies to residents in the United 
States of America and Switzerland in 
respect of commercial and current 
financial payments (including interest 
and dividends) due to them. 3. As 
regards transactions with other coun- 
tries outside the sterling and Allied 
areas, broadly the same effect will be 
achieved by extending the system of 
payments agreements and special ac- 
counts, which enables settlement to 
be effected in sterling through official 
channels at official rates. 4. The reg- 
ulations requiring payment for ex- 
ports of jute, rubber, tin, whiskey, 
furs and diamonds to certain coun- 
tries (Belgium, Belgian Congo, Neth- 
erlands, Netherlands Empire and 
countries of South and Central Amer- 
ica) to be obtained in certain specified 
foreign currencies (or in sterling ob- 
tained from the exchange control 
against those currencies) have now 
been revoked in the case of exports to 
countries other than the United 
States and Switzerland. 5. Similar ar- 


rangements have been or will be 
made by other countries in the 
sterling area. These measures will 


further reduce the volume of sterling 
that can be dealt in on foreign mar- 
kets and will enable our foreign 
trade to be conducted on the basis 


ON HER WAY! 


of sterling at the official rate. This will 
ensure the benefit of a stable rate, both 
to ourselves and to the countries with 
whom we trade. It will moreover as- 
sure that full value is received for our 
exports, either in the form of imports 
into this country, or in the form of 
currencies which are urgently re- 
quired for the payment for materials, 
foodstuffs and munitions essential to 
the prosecution of the war. It should 
be added that the United Kingdom’s 
trade with the sterling area, viz., the 
British Empire (excluding Canada, 
Newfoundland and Hong Kong) plus 
Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
and Iraq, is, of course, conducted in 
sterling, and no question of exchange 
arises. With Canada, an agreement 
having the effect of a payments agree- 
ment is already in operation. 


NEW ENGLAND MOTOR 
RATE BUREAU, INC. 


150 Causeway St., Boston 
Tariff Publications 


Classification, Territorial Direc- 
tory, Exceptions Tariff, Class Tariff, 
and Commodity Tariffs for all New 
England territory as defined in Ex 
Parte MC-22, including new tariff, 
I. C. Bailey’s MF-I.C.C. No. 45 
covering all commodity rates be- 
tween Northern New Jersey, Long 
Island, New York (Metropolitan 
area), N. Y., Rockland County, 
N. Y., Westchester County, N. Y., 
and Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut. 


Prices upon application 
Telephone Capitol 7050 











30 intercoastal ports hear American- 


Hawaiian’s whistles . 


. « know that 


they herald the most frequent sched- 


ule in the intercoastal trade. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 





|| Hecounting Hint 


MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter National Association of Cost Accountants 


Prevention of Employee Frauds. 
From time to time the public reads 
of the detection of embezzlements 
when the culprit is brought to justice. 
The cases which thus come to light 
involve primarily employees or officers 
of financial institutions or municipali- 
ties. But the fact that only infre- 
quently industrial employees incur 
such publicity should not delude exec- 
utives into a false sense of security or 
immunity from losses of this nature. 
There are many instances of pecula- 
tions, minor and major which never 
reach public notice due to the fact 
that restitution has been made or the 
company wishes to avoid publicity. 

In order to be able to effect a fraud 
or embezzlement, the perpetrator is 
usually a trusted employee. Seldom 
does he intend to steal; he only tem- 
porarily borrows. Unforeseen condi- 
tions arise, however, which prevent 
his restoration of his “borrowings” 
and the longer they have been stand- 
ing the more difficult and improbable 
it becomes. In other instances he sees 


how readily he got away with it with- 
out discovery and he repeats the op- 
eration. Sometimes such a career is 
started by a purely innocent error or 
experience which has gone undetected. 
Occasionally a case comes to light 
where the employer is partly respon- 
sible for his employees’ shortcomings, 
for having previously required sharp- 
ness and conniving in his employer’s 
behalf, the employee cannot be blamed 
altogether if he practices what he has 
been taught. Bonding of employees is 
something of a deterrent, but a far 
more adequate measure of protection 
is the adaptation and enforcement of 
satisfactory internal control. 

Internal control does not involve a 
lot of unessential records and opera- 
tions. It is simply an expedient, the 
primary point of which is to plan em- 
ployees’ duties and functions in such 
a manner that the work or records of 
one serves as a proof or check against 
another. Plant and office work or- 
ganized on this basis not only prevents 
unintentional errors of omission and 


commission, but also requires that at 
least two people be in collusion in 
order to conceal wrongdoing. Some 
basic points in internal control are: 


The receipt and the disburse- 
ment of funds should be handled 
by different individuals; 


The payment of wages should 
be assigned to others than those 
responsible for the preparation of 
the payroll lists; 


Temporary transfers of the 
duties of employees, should be 
made without prior notice. 


However, no plan or system can be 
any bigger or better than the persons 
entrusted with their functioning. The 
best plan of internal control would be 
futile if it is not adhered to and en- 
forced. The human or personal factor 
is still definitely present. If lapses in 
the prescribed procedures are tol- 
erated, its value and moral effect will 
quickly suffer. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 

Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


The Waterbury Button Co 


Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 


Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Diy United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Middletown 
Hartford 
United 


Airplanes 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Div 


craft Corp 


United Air- 
Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 

United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 

New Haven 

Ammunition 
Arms Co Inc 


Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 


Remington Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Assemblies, Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, 
body hardware) 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 


seats, and 
Milford 


Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 


Balls 
be Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 


ng) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Waterbury 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 


Hartford 


The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Charles Parker Co 


Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and roller) 


Stamford 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Meriden 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


F Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
. Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 
: Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Boilers 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Bigelow Co 


New Haven 
Petroleum 


Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Bolts and Nuts 


Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
Nationa! Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 
Montville 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 


Norwich 


Robertson Paper Box Co 


Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 


Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 

Metals 


The Thinsheet Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 
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The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) 


(Advertisement) 


Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Buffing & Polishing Compositions 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Scovill Manufacturing 
fastened) 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 


Hartford 
Hartford 


The Hatheway 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 

Hartford 
Co (uniform and tack 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Meriden 


leaded 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) 
The Bradley & Hubbard 
brass, bronze, aluminum) 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, 
aluminum, 


Hartford 
Thompsonville 


New London 


Meriden 
Mfg Co (grey iron, 
Meriden 
brass, bronze, 
also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
Yew London 
Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey Iron) 
Hartford 
(white metal, slush, per- 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
bronze and 
Groton 
New Britain 
(gray iron and 
Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 


The Greist Mfg Co 
manent moulds) 
Scovill 


Vanadium Metals Co 
aluminum) 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
brass) 


(brass, 















Chain 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead : 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws ae 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clay i 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 


Waterbury 


Manchester 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Conduits 


The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non-metallic 


flexible) West Hartford 
Cones : 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 


tubing) 


Waterbury 
The Thinsheet 


Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Metals 


Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Cork Cots 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Seymour 
Seymour 


Bridgeport 


Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 

New Haven 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 
Co Inc New London 


Sonoco 


Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


Die Castings 
Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 
Dies 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 

Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 


Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Newton-New 


Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Drop Forgings 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletcwn 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
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Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Middletown 
The Silex Co 


New London 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Instruments 
The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 


Waterbury 


The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co 
Electrical Control Equipmen 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Plainville 
t 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

Electrotypes 

W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 

New Haven 

Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 


Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Westport 


Envelopes 

Curtis 1000 Inc 

Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Fasteners—Slide & Snap 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 
Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Fibre Board 
C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


The 
The 


The 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
< ‘ 


St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) 


Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 

Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) 


New Haven 
Bristol 


East Hampton 


Waterbury 
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Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co 


Waterbury 
Milldale 


Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
Foundries 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 
; Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicating, 
recording and controlling) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Glass Coffee Makers 

The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 

The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 

Bristol 

Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 


Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works (production & cus- 
tom) 70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


& Co Inc 


Sargent and Co 
Wilcox Crittenden (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


New Haven 


Stamford 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 
Sargent and Company 

Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 

Hose Supporter Trimmings 

The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 

Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Hot Water Heaters 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
; Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 


Seymour 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
+ Japanning 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company 


S New Haven 
The Graham Mfg Co 


Derby 
(Advt.) 



























Knit Goods be: 
American Hosiery Company New Britain 
Labels 


J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders ; 
A W Flint Co 19% Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps : 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 


The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, table 
and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Leather ba 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 

Glastonbury 

Leather Goods Trimmings ee 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 

Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 

lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 
The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Locks 

Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 

The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 


(mill) 
Thomaston 


New Haven 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Machinery 


The Hallden Machine Company 


The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 


Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
The Patent Button Company 


Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son 
The Greist Mfg Co 
Scovill 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Branford 


New Haven 
New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Bristol 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 

The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
J H Sessions & Son 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 
New 


Stamford 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


Haven 
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Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 


Hartford 
Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Mouldings 


The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 

Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessons Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


, Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


Nuts Bolts and Washers 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co 
mercial and industrial) 


Branford 


Hartford 
(domestic com- 
Stamford 


Paints and Enamels 

The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 

Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 

Co Inc New London 

The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co 


Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 


Bristo] 


Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Vaterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 

and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 


Platers’ Equipment 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 


John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 


Presses 2 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
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The Fletcher Terry Co 


The Hartford Rayon Corp 
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Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 


The Bristol Co (recording and _ controlling) 
Vaterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 


New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 


The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 


Rayon Yarns 
Rocky Hill 
Razors 


Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 


33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co (humidity, motion and oper- 


ation) Waterbury 
Refractories 


Howard Company New Haven 


Resistance Wire 


The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Reverse Gear—Marine 

The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 

The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 

(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
JT H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(brass and aluminum tubular and_ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) 


Rubberized Fabrics 


The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


(“‘Factice”’ 
Stamford 


New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 


United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 


The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 


Simsbury 


Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St 
The Humason Mfg Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Waterville 

Bridgeport 
New Haven 

Forestville 

Waterbury 
Screws 


The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Sargent and Company 


Waterville 
New Haven 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 

Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
(Advt.) 











Sewing Machines 
Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 
2814 Laurel St 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 


Sheet Metal Products 


The Greist 


Hartford 
Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Signals 

The H C Cook Co (for card files) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Silks 

Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Silverware J : 

International Silver Co (tableware, nickel silver, 

silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional _ 

International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware : 

International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Troph’es 

International Silver Co Meriden 
S‘iverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 

International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver ’ 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate _ 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigclow Company (steel) 
Soap s 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Speakers , 
(High Fidelity for radios, 
houses and public address 
Stamford 


New Haven 


Cinaudagraph Corp 
motion picture 
systems) 

Special Parts 

The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 

Sponge Rubber 


The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 


upholstery furniture) 
Spring Washers 
Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 


Bridgeport 


The Wallace 
Corp 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp sristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Bridgeport 


Corp Bristol 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 


141 Brewery St 

Stampings—Small 

Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 


New Haven 


The Wallace 
Corp 
Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


New Haven 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
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Steel Goods 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Stop Clocks, Clectric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co sristol 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Switchboards ; 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


i Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Hartford 
Meriden 


New Haven 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St 
Taps, Collapsing 


Middletown 


The Walton Co Hartford 


The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 


Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Thermometers 
Co (controlling, 


Hartford 
Ivoryton 


The Bristol 
indicating ) 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or 
rolls) 


recording and 
Waterbury 


tinned in 
Waterbury 
Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
fhe Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
Bridgeport 


The Grant 
automatic) 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Thinsheet Metals Co 
in rolls) 


Thomaston 
Bristol 


Middletown 
(non-ferrous metals 
Waterbury 

Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 


141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 

Toys 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 


The N N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Trucks—Lift 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 

Trucks—Skid Platforms 

The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 
Tube Clips 

The HC Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Tubing 

The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 

Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 


Waterbury 
_Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves—Flush 
Seaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


New Britain 
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Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


Jewett City 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 


Hartford 


The New Haven Vibrator Co Inc (for all 
mechanical operations) 
P O Box 1669 New Haven 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 


Waterville 
Glenville 


non-ferrous) 
American Felt Co (felt) 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 


Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


Winsted 
Branford 


enameled magnet) 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 


P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
: : ; New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 


nickel silver) 


Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 


Waterbury 


New 


Haven 


Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 


East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 
meshes) 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


(All metals, all 


Southport 


New Haven 


Wire Connectors 
Wiremold Co West Hartford 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping.Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


The 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Wire Forms 


The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


: ; West Haven 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Scovill 


Wire Mesh 
(all meshes and metals) 
Wiremolding 
Wiremold Co 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 


Rolock Inc Southport 


The West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
c Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 
(Advt.) 








SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


WANTED—JOB WORK. Special machinery and parts made to 
order. 73 years’ experience manufacturing machinery at your disposal. 
Your inquiries are solicited. Address S. E. 115. 

STAMPINGS AND ASSEMBLY —Do you need metal stampings or 
someone to do light assembly? A reputable Connecticut manufacturer 
with many years of experience in the metal stampings and assembly 
fields is now in a position to make screw machine parts and metal 
stampings and do contract work on light assembly at reasonable prices. 
Just drop us a line about your requirements and we will advise what 
we can do for you promptly. Address S. E. 124. 

WANTED—TO BUY. Connecticut manufacturer desires to secure 
sources of contract supply in a position to do threading operations on 
substantial quantities of small electrical parts. For further details 
write S. E. 125. 

WANTED—TO BUY. Nos. 41%, 5, 5% Bliss single action double 
crank straight side presses. Nos. 103, 104, 105 Bliss double crank 
inclinable presses. No. 3 L. & J. inclinable press. Address S. E. 127. 
FOR SALE 2—40 H. P. 720 R.P.M. Type MT-346 G. E. Motors, 
Form B, 220 V. 3 phase 60 cycle with controller. Reasonable price. 
Condition as good as new. Address S. E. 128. 

WANTED. Contracts for white metal castings and light stampings 
in any metal. Also finishing in all plates, silver, gold, brass, bronze, 
copper and all combinations of same. Address S. E. 129. 


WANTED—MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR who will 
produce a modern line of newly designed centrifugal pumps, which 
includes single-stage open impeller types from 1” to 6” discharge size, 
double-suction enclosed impeller type from 114” to 35”, two-stage split 
case pumps from 144” to 12” and four or six-stage pumps from 11/2” 
to 8” for high pressures and high speeds. Mechanical features have 
been standardized and correlated for greatest adaptability and hydraulic 
features are in accordance with latest design practice. All preliminary 
design data has been tabulated to facilitate laying out in the engineer- 
ing department. Address S. E. 132. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. A well established Chemical Supply 
House doing larger volume of business than able to handle and with 
great potential sales future, needs $10,000 for expansion. Either silent 
or active partnership. Address S. E. 133. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTA- 
TIVE. 10 years experience in securing large Government contracts 
for manufacturers, well informed on government procedure. Bank 
references. Commission Basis. Address P. W. 510. 

FACTORY MANAGER or Superintendent—seasoned executive with 
practical management and engineering background, covering broad 
diversified manufacturing experience. Thorough knowledge of pur- 
chasing; budgets; cost analysis and reduction; product design; equip- 
ment tooling-up; materials; modern production methods; wage systems 
with incentives; plant upkeep; labor relations. PW-535. 
ACCOUNTANT. Capable of filling treasurer, controller and account- 
ing positions. Have had twenty years experience, especially cost account- 
ing, budget and general administration of employees. Neat appearance 
and pleasing personality, age 45. PW-537. 

EXECUTIVE. Man with long experience in management of a business 
and who has an intimate knowledge of sales, accounting, and purchasing, 
now desires an opportunity to serve another New England concern since 
the recent change in stock ownership of the company which employed 
him for many years. For detailed history and interview write PW-538. 
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SECTION 


DO YOU NEED MONEY? Capital available for industry. Loans at 
412% for 12 years at an underwriting cost approximating 4% for all 
fees, appraisals, legal expenses, etc., can be obtained for such purposes 
as new buildings, additional working capital, debt funding, etc. No 
expense is incurred until the loan is made, at which time the under- 
writing cost is due. Minimum loan is $75,000. Manufacturers can 
receive a “Definitive” reply in 48 hours after receipt of the inquiry. 
For further details address Box C. A. 1. 


ACCOUNTANT-BOOKKEEPER desires responsible position with 
corporation, experienced in machinery, automobile and R. R. supply 
trade. Address P. W. 542. (M. J. J. A.) 

TOOL ENGINEER, age 28. Knows production methods, wants work 
in production planning or like, experienced in tool and machine design. 
Has E. E. Degree and experience in electrical lines. Address P. W. 543. 


EXECUTIVE who has proved his merit by pulling a company oper- 
ating in a highly competitive field out of receivership and developing 
it into a profit-maker during the past ten years, seeks an opportunity 
to produce profits for another Connecticut or New England company. 
In the fourteen years he was connected with this organization, he 
served as comptroller, assistant general manager, secretary, treasurer, 
general manager, and receiver. He may open the door to greater profits 
in your company by permitting him to demonstrate how he may serve 
you. Appointment may be arranged by addressing P. W. 546. 


CREDIT EXECUTIVE. Man with over 20 years experience in credit 
work with two large nationally known corporations, now seeks an 
opportunity to sell his services where he can demonstrate their profitable 
use either in the credit or sales branches of industry or commerce. He 
will call upon you upon invitation addressed to P. W. 547. 


POSITION WANTED, on account of management reorganization, by 
a man of twenty years experience as Purchasing Agent for a large 
concern. Can install purchase and stock, and Inventory Control Sys- 
tems. Address P. W. 549. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE— METAL STAMPINGS, 
Management and Engineering background with wide diversified experi- 
ence in the manufacture of pressed and deep drawn metal stampings. 
Thorough knowledge product design; costs; purchasing; tooling up; 
plant upkeep; modern production methods; wage systems; organiza- 
tion and labor relations. Address P. W. 550. 


SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVE desires a position selling or pro- 
motional work. Extensive acquaintance among manufacturers, insur- 
ance and bank executives, also retail and wholesale merchants through- 
out Connecticut and New England. Qualified to handle publicity and 
advertising copy. Address P. W. 551. 


ACCOUNTANT— 5 years’ experience sales and manufacturing office 
accounting. Knowledge of installments, statements, taxes, correspond- 
ence, sales training, bills of sale, typing. Experience in full charge office 
details. Presently studying spare time. College graduate, 27, honors 
school. Address P. W. 552. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER-CHEMIST. Fourteen years Plant Engineer. 
Fifteen years chemist and chemical engineer for several large plants 
manufacturing brass and steel products, rubber covered wires and 
cables; fats, oils, waxes and various kinds of paints. License Professional 
Engineer. Address P. W. 553. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Worked in New York agency; year with 
printing house as Art Director-Salesman. Has demonstrated ability to 
think up effective advertising ideas, write copy, and do layouts and 
finished art work. College graduate, (Dartmouth 739). Address P. W. 
554. 


AT LARGE-—-A damn good assistant. LIKES organizing and preparing 
operating details. VERY SUCCESSFUL in Customer and Agency 
Relations. SKILLFUL at Contract Analysis. CALM, efficient Office 
Management. Has IDEAS for sales supervision and promotion. Mid- 
thirties: experienced - - - yet flexible. Address P. W. 555. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Several 
years in charge with large Connecticut manufacturers. Available shortly. 


Address P. W. 556. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE— Young man 29 who has proved his 
abilities in allied sales, sales promotion, and advertising fields both inside 
and outside the office and who has also demonstrated that he has a 
flair for organization work, desires to represent a manufacturer or 
wholesaler in the sales end of his business. Has wide acquaintance. 
For interview address P. W. 557. 





ROGER SHERMAN 


TRANSFER CO. 













Erecting 
Steel of New 
Highway 
Bridge at 
Stonington. 
Roger Sher- 
man Transfer 
Company had 
contract for 
all steel erec- 
tion. 


can Hauling . Rise ring - Steel Erection 





CRANES up to 60 ton capacity 
BOOMS up to 150 feet 
WINCH TRUCKS & TRAILERS up to 100 ton capacity 


JUST ASK Bigelow Boiler Works 
Chance - Sikorsky 
Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
New Britain - Gridley Machine Co. 


HARTFORD NEW HAVEN 
8-4153 6-1368 


A 


WAITING TIME 
AND WASTED TRIPS-- 
\> 


MAKE APPOINTMENTS 4 Jelyoliane 


The more time you can spend actually talking to the man you 
have come to see, the more productive you can be. 

When you call ahead by Long Distance, you see your man at 
the appointed time instead of sitting indefinitely in his outer office. 
Many business men keep crowded schedules working smoothly 
by making appointments in advance — by Long Distance. This 
not only saves time but frequently avoids wasted trips. Such 
economy of valuable time pays dividends in the long run. 


Sewe, Saue, Sell--By Telephone! 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


A <THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD 
PHOTO ENGRAVING - COMPANY ; : 


85 TRUMBULL STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


wo 








